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Imagine  A  Microprocessor 
That  Makes  Windows  NT  Fly. 

liffi  That’s  Alpha  AXR 


jiliiiiililiiliiliiil  You’re  going  to  blaze  some  new  trails 
with  the  mainframe  power  of  Windows  NT.™  Don’t 
compromise  it.  Run  it  on  the  fastest  vehicle  you  can 
get — an  Alpha  AXP™  microprocessor.  Choose  from  a 
family  of  fast  server  microprocessors  with  performance 
as  high  as  170  SPECInt,  more  than  twice  that  of 
Pentium™  or  PowerPC™ — and  priced  to  compete.  Or 
choose  from  low-cost  desktop  PC  microprocessors  with 
prices  that  start  below  an  i486.™  Alpha  AXP  runs 
Windows  NT  with  thundering 
speed,  as  well  as  your 
existing  DOS/Windows™ 
applications.  And  thafe  just 
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architecture  based  on  a 
scalable  RISC  design  and  standards  like  the  PCI  local 
^  bus.  Available  to  any  PC  maker —  from  us  now, 
and  in  1 994  from  our  second  source  Mitsubishi 
y  Electric  Corp.  The  decision  with  Windows  NT  is 
simple.  On  other  microprocessors,  it  runs. 
On  Alpha  AXR  it  flies.  Which  way  would 
you  rather  cover  new  ground?  Call  your 
'  PC  maker  and  ask  about  the  Alpha 
AXP  family.  Or  call  us  at  1  -800-332-271 7 — 
and  kick  start  your  future. 
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•  corrupted  data  •  lack  of  security  •  system  failure  •  loss  of  control  • 
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CAUTION! 


k. 


It  Is  Extremely  Unwise  To  Operate  An 
Environment  Without  The  Industry’s 
Leading  Systems  Software: 

CA-UNICENTER. 


y 


Free 

Demo  Disk 


You  have  far  too  much  to  lose. 

So  protect  yourself  with  the  proven,  industrial- 
strength  software  solution  that  can  solve  all  your 
problems. 

Introducing  CA-UNICENTER?  The  industry’s 
leading  systems  software  from  the  worlds  leading 
systems  software  company.  It  gives  you  absolute 
control  over  absolutely  everything: 
security,  storage  and  backups, 
production,  performance  monitoring, 
charge  back,  you  name  it. 

For  Information  On  Free  Seminars  And 
Demo  Disks  Call  1-800  CALL  CAI  Ext.  145. 
One  phone  call  can  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  take 
all  the  risk  out  of  systems  management.  We’ve 
done  it  for  20,000  other 
clients.  We  can  do  it  for 
you,  too. 

But  Only  if  you  call.  Software  superior  by  design. 
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PLAY  IT  SAFE  WITH 


UNIX  NETWARE  OS/2  MVS  VSE  NT  VMS 
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UTSOURCING 


Short  Terms  of  Agreement 

The  next  wave  of  outsourcing  contracts  is  giving  customers 
greater  control  over  their  dearly  departed  IS  resources. 
Covering  shorter  periods  and  bundling  together  services, 
these  agreements  offer  customers  new  flexibility  in 
terms  and  technology. 

By  Richard  Pastore 


STORY  INDEX 


An  index  of  all  major  articles  published  in  CIO  in  1993, 
including  a  cross-reference  by  article  type. 
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PEN  SYSTEMS 


A  Gradual  Opening 

The  move  to  nonproprietary,  client/server-based  systems  is 
on.  But  the  transformation  needn’t  be  precipitous. 

By  David  H.  Freedman 
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PROCESS  REENGINEERING 


Rethinking  the  Distributive  Principle 

Not  content  to  simply  get  orders  out 
on  time, companies  are  taking  a  holis¬ 
tic,  customer-focused  approach  to 
streamlining  the  distribution  process. 

By  Megan  Santosus 


WeVe  Made  This  Trip 
Thousands  Of  Times. 
And  Never  Lost  A 
Customer  On  The  Way. 

It’s  quite  a  ride. 

The  move  to  open  computing  systems  is  often  described  as  traveling  through  permanent  white 
water.  So  it’s  not  the  kind  of  trip  you  want  to  take  without  an  experienced  guide. 

And  that’s  where  Sequent®  Computer  Systems  can  help.  As  both  IDC  and  Infocorp  have  recently 
confirmed,  Sequent  leads  the  computer  industry  in  mid-to-high  end  open  computing  systems. 

With  our  enterprise  servers  for  both  UNIX  and  Windows  NT,  and  our  consulting  and  integration 
services,  we’ve  helped  thousands  of  customers  worldwide  make  the  trip  to  open  computing.  We've 
helped  companies  downsize  from  mainframes,  upsize  from  PC  networks,  and  re-engineer  entire  com¬ 
puting  enterprises  into  a  client/server  environment. 

Over  and  over  again,  working  in  complicated  multivendor  environments,  with  all  the  complex 
interdependencies  between  hardware  and  software,  we’ve  made  sure  that  our  customers  make  it 
safely  through  the  white  water. 

That’s  because  everyone  at  Sequent  is  100%  committed  to  the  complete  success  of  every  installa¬ 
tion,  and  empowered  to  deliver  it.  Not  just  for  our  own  hardware,  but  for  everything  in  the  system, 
hardware  and  software,  no  matter  who  the  vendor  may  be. 

So  even  though  there  may  be  no  way  to  avoid  the  white  water,  we  can  help  make  the  whole  trip 
a  lot  safer. 

To  find  out  more,  call  us  at  1-800-854-0428. 


IB  SEdUEnT 

Our  Business  Is  Your  Success 
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Slice,  Dice  Or  Drill. 


FOCUS/EIS  For  Windows  Transforms  Your  Data 
Into  The  Information  You  Need. 


As  a  corporate  decision  maker,  you  need 
to  access  information  to  identify  business 
trends,  pinpoint  problems,  and  make 
intelligent  decisions  quickly. 

When  you  want  a  sales  or  financial  report, 
you  don’t  care  what  computer  it’s  coming 
from.  You  just  want  that  report  to  appear  on 
your  PC  in  a  form  that’s  easy  to  understand... 
and  easy  to  manipulate. 

INTRODUCING  THE  ULTIMATE  TOOL 
FOR  FASTER,  SMARTER  DECISIONS 

Imagine  a  simple  to  use,  graphical 
reporting  tool  that  reaches  any  data  in  your 
enterprise,  in  any  file,  on  any  platform. 
Imagine  if  that  same  tool  could  slice,  dice 


and  analyze  this  data  anyway  you  wanted. . . 
present  it  to  you  in  real  time  and  display  it 
on  your  PC  in  a  graphical  format  letting  you 
pinpoint  critical  trends  in  a  matter  of 
seconds.  Stop  imagining  and  start  enjoying 
the  power  of  FOCUS/EIS  for  Windows. 

NO  MATTER  HOW  YOU  SLICE  IT, 

WE  RE  ABOVE  THE  COMPETITION 

FOCUS/EIS  for  Windows  combines  the 
most  powerful  reporting  tools  with  full- 
feature  EIS  graphical  display.  Any  element 
on  the  screen  can  become  a  gateway  for 
drill  down  to  more  detail.  And  these  “hot 
spots”  are  driven  by  live  data. 

Built-in  interfaces  let  you  report  off  of 


SQL  Server,  Oracle,  ODBC,  DB2/2  and  other 
popular  PC  servers.  And  FOCUS/EIS  is 
EDA/SQL  enabled,  providing  you  with 
access  to  more  than  55  databases...  both 
relational  and  nonrelational,  resident  on 
over  35  types  of  computer  systems. 

No  matter  how  you  slice  it,  no  other 
business  information  system  can  offer  you  a 
more  powerful  combination  of  graphical 
data  display,  information  analysis,  reporting, 
and  enterprise-wide  data  access.  For  more 
information  or  to  attend  a  FREE  Seminar... 

CALL  800-969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  416-364-2760 

Information 

Builders 


(Ml  FOCUS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.  1250  Broadway,  NY,  NY  10001. 
All  names  and  products  mentioned  are  the  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  the  respective  holders. 
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NOTEBOOK:  BUSINESS  OR  BUST 


The  topic  was  politics,  but  the  talk  at  CIO’s  recent  conference 
kept  circling  back  to  one  point:  If  you’re  not  adding  business 
value,  you’re  not  doing  your  job. 

By  Jason  S.  Casey 


STATE  OF  THE  ART:  WISE  CHOICES 

Effective  project  management  is  not  impossible — all  you 
need  is  the  right  manager,  the  right  software  and  the  right 
attitude. 

By  Tracy  Mayor 
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WORKING  SMART:  PUBLISH  OR  PERISH 

Faced  with  strict  SEC  requirements  and  increasing  competi¬ 
tion,  Fidelity  Investments  had  no  choice  but  to  speed  up  its 
mailings  of  shareholder  reports.  After  reengineering  the 
process  and  implementing  an  electronic-publishing  system, 
the  company’s  payback  was  even  greater  than  expected. 

By  Nancy  Hitchcock 
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Introducing  the  Lat 
A  whole  new  way  to 


□  Yes!  I  want  the  power 
to  control  my  domain. 

Please  send  me  a  free  video  and  brochure  on  the  LattisSphere™  System. 
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tisSphere  System, 
rule  your  network. 


Never  again  will  your  network  rule  you.  Now, 
with  the  introduction  of  SynOptics’  new  LattisSphere 
System,  control  returns  to  your  domain. 

The  LattisSphere  System  is  our  complete  fam¬ 
ily  of  intelligent  hubs  and  management  products, 
delivering  an  entirely 
new  level  of  network 
control.  With  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Lattis 
System  5000™  intelli¬ 
gent  hub  and  the  latest 
release  of  Optivity™ 
management  software, 
the  LattisSphere  System 
gives  you  a  complete  top-to-bottom  solution  for 
managing  your  network. 

At  the  core  of  the  LattisSphere  family  is  the 
Lattis  System  5000,  the  first  network  center  hub. 
Combined  with  Optivity  software,  the  System  5000 
provides  a  central  connection  and  control  point 
from  which  to  manage  your  entire  enterprise. 
Connect  Lattis  System  3000™  wiring  closet  hubs 
and  Lattis  System  2000™  workgroup  hubs  to  your 
network  center,  and  you  have  the  power  to  build 
and  manage  a  brand  new  type  of  network — the 
structured  network. 

A  structured  network  lets  you  support  the  way 
your  organization  works — no  matter  how  your 


The  LattisSphere  System  brings  hardware  and  software  together far 
a  whole  new  level  of  netivork  control. 


buildings  are  wired.  Take  Optivity  software,  for 
example.  Its  intuitive  user  interface  and  simple 
drag-and-drop  operation  allow  you  to  assign  net¬ 
work  devices  to  logical  workgroups — regardless  of 
their  physical  location.  So  you  get  the  security  of  a 

central  location  to  con¬ 
solidate  and  manage 
key  resources,  with  the 
flexibility  of  distrib¬ 
uted  LAN  segments. 

The  LattisSphere 
System  is  modular,  too 
— buy  just  what  you 
need  now,  then  inte¬ 
grate  new  products  later.  That  includes  future 
technologies  like  ATM  and  high-speed  LAN  switch¬ 
ing.  So  as  your  business  grows,  you  can  be  assured 
the  LattisSphere  System  will  grow  with  it.  And 
always  be  backed  by  the  worldwide  leader  in 
intelligent  hubs. 

To  learn  more  about  the  LattisSphere  System, 
call  1-800-PRO-NTWK,  ext.  40  or  return  the  attached 
card.  And  see  how  total  control  can  finally  reign. 


= SynOptics 

The  Network  Fabric  of  Computing 


©  1993  SynOptics  Communications,  Inc.  LattisSphere,  Lattis  System  5000,  Lattis  System  3000,  Lattis  System  2000  and  Optivity  are  trademarks  of  SynOptics  Communications,  Inc. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Outsourcing  and  open  systems,  certainly  two 
major  concerns  of  information  executives,  are 
taking  on  new  spins. 

Only  three  or  four  years  ago,  outsourcing  was 
seen  as  an  all-or-nothing  proposition.  Not  any¬ 
more.  In  his  look  at  limited-engagement,  selec¬ 
tive  outsourcing  (please  see  “Short  Terms  of 
Agreement,”  beginning  on  Page  54),  Senior 
Writer  Richard  Pastore  observes  that  vendors 
are  offering  an  a  la  carte  menu  of  services.  Ven¬ 
dor/client  relationships  are  also  changing,  to  the 
customer’s  advantage. 

In  some  cases,  this  sort  of  outsourcing  is 
transitional,  giving  IS  executives  a  way  of  off¬ 
loading  the  pesky  maintenance  of  legacy  systems  while  their  in-house 
professional  staff  concentrates  on  developing  applications  for  a  dis¬ 
tributed  information  architecture.  In  other  situations,  CIOs  farm  out 
network  management,  disaster  recovery,  help-desk  operations  and 
application-migration  assistance. 

With  new  technology  options  arriving  at  the  doorstep  almost  daily, 
CIOs  don’t  want  to  be  burdened  with  long-term  contracts  with  out¬ 
sourcers.  Because  selective  outsourcing  isn’t  hinged  to  a  long-term 
mainframe  contract,  some  CIOs  are  renegotiating  parts  of  the  out¬ 
sourcing  contract  as  frequently  as  monthly.  And  sometimes  these  ser¬ 
vices  may  even  be  priced  according  to  how  much  value  they  provide  a 
customer. 

Another  IS  undertaking  with  fast-paced  action  is  the  creation  of  an 
open-systems  environment.  Yet  most  information  executives  are 
looking  for  a  gentle  transition,  according  to  Contributing  Writer  David 
Freedman  in  “A  Gradual  Opening,”  beginning  on  Page  44. 

Some  CIOs  believe  that  Unix  is  not  yet  up  to  the  task  of  handling 
critical  applications  such  as  financial  services  and  human  resources, 
and  that  security  and  transaction-processing  capabilities  are  inferior 
to  those  in  a  mainframe  environment.  However,  many  vendors  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  develop  Unix  versions  of  their  mainframe  offerings,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  transition  to  open  systems — in  essence  the  client/server 
environment — is  just  a  heartbeat  away. 

As  technology  options  and  new  computing  platforms  proliferate,  in¬ 
formation  executives  are  challenged  to  explore  the  many  methods  for 
adapting  to  change. 
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The  issue  isn't  just 
power  protection 


Powerware  Network  Management  Solutions 
provide  power  management 


comes  to  complete  network  power 
management,  look  to 
Powerware®  Solutions  from  ^ 

s 

Exide  Electronics.  New 
power  management 
solutions  that  offer  UPS 
technology  and  software 
compatibility  for  high 
performance  networks.  OnliNet®  Network 
Power  Management  Software  has 
real-time  monitoring,  shutdown, 
event  logging,  and  remote  control 
that  extend  far  beyond  the  simplistic  monitoring  of 


anymore.  When  it  for  Ethernet  and  token  rinqs 

k  |\|  a  r 


running  SNMP 

Novell,  UNIX,  OS/2,  and 
Windows  NT  solutions  are 
backed  with  unequalled 
expertise  and  a 


worldwide  service  group. 


If  managing  your  network 


more  important  than  just  running 


,  get  the  only  UPS  system  capable  of 


doing  it.  Powerware  Solutions  from  Exide  Electronics. 


For  a  free  video  introduction  to  Powerware  Solutions  for 
Network  Power  Management,  call  us  or  return  the  enclosed  card. 

1-800-554-3448X579 

€XIDE  €LECTRONicS 


typical  UPS  add-on  software.  Helping  You  Stay  In  Power' 

8521  Six  Forks  Road,  Raleigh,  NC  27615  •  919-872-3020  •  800-75-EXIDE  FAX  •  International:  919-870-3150  •  919-870-3300  FAX 
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Even  dead,  they’re  trouble.  ^ 
Dr.  Jach  Horner  will  tell  you 
that.  He’s  the  man  whose  re¬ 
search  brought  the  monstrous 
dinosaurs  hack  to  life  in  the 
hit  movie  Jurassic  Parle.  And 
more  than  once,  he  recalls, 
he  nearly  los  t  the  fight.  ♦ 
“How  did  dinosaurs  run? 
the  Montana  paleontologist 
ashs. “How  fast  did  they  grow? 
H  ow  long  did  they  live? 
We  wou  ldh  ave  been  short 
of  answers  without  some 
very  sophisticated  statistical 


OF  YOUR  COMPUTERS 

IMAGINE  WHAT  A  TYRANNOSAURUS  REX  CAN  DO. 
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was  also  akle  to  look  at  tkem 
tliree-dimensionally,  ri  gkt  on 
tke  screen,  from  every  con- 
ceivakle  angle,  testing  tkeory 
against  fact.  ♦  Using  Sun, 
Dr.  Horner  was  soon  akle  to 
pin  dinosaurs  down,  quantify¬ 
ing  kow  well  tkey  could  kear, 
even  kow  tk  ey  sounded.  ♦ 
And  wkat  migkt  a  dinosaur 
say,  skould  one  meet  you? 

♦  Mostly,  a  kind  of  growl¬ 
ing.  ♦  “Tkey  weren’t  very 
in  tell  igent’,’  Horner  says.  ♦ 
But  tkey  were  pretty  kungry. 

♦  Sun  computers.  Just  tke 
tking  to  kandle  a  towering 


lizard, 


or  whatever  mon¬ 


strous  task  you’re  facing. 
G  M ore  tk  an  one  million 
people  are  using  Sun  sys¬ 
tems,  powered  ky  tke  SPARC 
ckip  and  tke  Solaris*  operat¬ 
ing  environment,  to  gain  a 
competitive  advantage. Jack 
Horner  is  just  one.  To  learn 
kow  you  can  kenefit,  call 

1-800-426-5321,  ext.  605. 


Sun  Microsystems  Computer  Corporation 

A  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Business 

C 1993  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 

Tke  Network  Is  Tke  Computer 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


It’s  hard  to  say  farewell  to  1993.  This  was  a 
banner  year  for  CIO.  Circulation  grew  to 
80,000,  each  Perspectives  Conference  at¬ 
tracted  more  than  400  participants,  we  an¬ 
nounced  a  frequency  increase  from  18  to  21 
issues,  and — the  creme  de  la  creme — we 
won  “Best  Computer  Magazine”  in  the  Com¬ 
puter  Press  Association  awards  competition. 

In  part,  these  milestones  were  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  you,  our  readers.  With  your  support 
and  loyalty,  CIO  has  made  tremendous  strides 
in  the  past  six  years.  You  have  told  us  what 
you  wanted  out  of  an  information  source,  and 
CIO  has  done  everything  in  its  power  to  live 
up  to  your  expectations.  By  focusing  on  your 
needs,  CIO  has  accomplished  what  it  set  out  to  do — provide  strategic 
technology-management  solutions  for  top-level  management. 

Next  year  will  be  a  challenge.  We  aim  high,  and  there  is  always  room 
to  improve.  We  are  expanding  our  staff  and  purchasing  additional  infor¬ 
mation  technology  to  strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  our  design  and 
editorial  departments.  We  will  continue  to  study  the  market  and  our 
audience  to  ensure  that  we  bring  you  the  information  you  require  to 
successfully  manage  the  enterprise. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  1993,  I’d  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  CIO  readers,  advertisers  and  our  supporters  throughout  the  IT 
industry  for  their  contributions  to  our  success.  I  wish  all  of  you  a  safe 
and  happy  holiday  season. 


U. 


P.S.  Registration  is  underway  for  the  next  CIO  Perspectives  confer¬ 
ence,  “Re-Visioning  IT:  Achieving  an  Enterprise  Perspective,”  to  be 
held  March  13-16  at  the  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress  in  Orlando,  Fla.  To  en¬ 
sure  your  participation,  please  call  our  toll-free  registration  hot  line  at 
800  366-0246. 


Trading  Places 

People  say  you  can’t  teach  an  old 
dog  new  tricks;  but  some  organi¬ 
zations  are  disproving  that  theory. 
Mattel’s  former  comptroller,  who 
used  to  gripe  about  the  toy-mak¬ 
er’s  IS  department,  is  now  run¬ 
ning  the  ship  and  earning  his  IS 
stripes.  Contrariwise,  a  former 
top  IS  executive  at  Brooklyn 
Union  Gas  has  been  put  in  charge 
of  customer  service  there,  and  his 
long  experience  with  technology 
is  turning  out  to  be  just  what  the 
position  ordered. 


Peters’  Principle 

Management  guru  Tom  Peters 
says  reengineering  is  too  often 
used  “as  some  kind  of  generic 
catch-all,  capture-all,  reinvent- 
the-planet  notion.”  Although  he 
doesn’t  knock  the  process,  he 
says  reengineering  is  not  the  an¬ 
swer  to  a  company’s  problems — 
knowledge  management  is.  Pe¬ 
ters  tells  CIO  readers  why  they 
have  to  get  back  to  the  basics. 


We  Give  Awards 

An  important  way  of  relating  IS 
to  the  enterprisewide  strategic 
vision  is  demonstrating  IT’s  pos¬ 
itive  impact  on  the  organization. 
In  our  next  issue,  we  will  profile 
the  winners  of  the  first  annual 
Excellence  in  Strategic  Partner¬ 
ing  for  Return  on  Investment 
from  Information  Technology 
awards,  sponsored  by  CIO  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton. 
All  six  winners  have  built  strong 
partnerships  between  IS  and 
their  business-unit  clients  and 
achieved  quantifiable  payback 
from  their  systems. 
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wine  wi $ 


Making  A  Purchase  Based  On  Price  Alone 
Can  Lead  To  Serious  Headaches  Later. 


Settling  for  the  low-cost  alternative  when  buying  remote  access  routers  can  cost  you  a  fortune  in  functionality  and  scalability. 
Precisely  why  you  should  choose  Cisco.  We  guarantee  access  without  compromise.  Cisco’s  family  of  remote  access  products  is 
designed  to  grow  with  your  network  and  can  be  upgraded  at  any  time.  So  we  can  meet  your  present  and  future  needs.  Just  as 
importantly,  Cisco  lowers  your  total  cost  of  ownership,  with  exclusive  features  like  Autoinstall,  for 
plug-and-play  access.  Dial-on-Demand  routing.  And  CiscoWorksl" which  allows  centralized  router 
management  of  all  your  remote  sites,  even  if  you  have  thousands  of  them.  Find  out  why  Cisco  continues 
to  be  the  leader  in  the  router  market.  Give  us  a  call  at  1-800-859-2726.  We'll  set  you  up  with  a  flexible, 
scalable  internetworking  solution  you  won’t  regret  in  the  morning.  Access  Without  Compromise 


ciscoSystems 


©1993  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


Trendlines 


ELECTRONIC 

PUBLISHING 

Reading 
Behind  the 
Lines 

Without  a  way  to  order, 
filter  and  control  data, 
having  access  to  un¬ 
limited  information  can  be  of 
questionable  value.  The 
Electronic  Books  ’93  confer¬ 
ence  in  New  York  this  fall 
demonstrated  some  intrigu¬ 
ing  means  of  achieving  con¬ 
trol  and  suggested  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  experience  that  can 
be  had  in  the  process. 

How  useful  would  it  be  to 
have  sitting  on  your  desk  12 
issues  of  Newsweek,  200  arti- 


HYPERFICTION 

Some 

Novel 

Approaches 

It  sometimes  seems  that 
literary  phenomena  don’t 
officially  exist  until 
they’re  blessed  by  a  nod 
from  the  New  York  Times 
Book  Review.  Well,  hyperfic¬ 
tion — computer-borne  hy¬ 
pertext  novels — got  a 
splashy  validating  nod  in  the 
Aug.  29  issue  of  the  NYTBR. 
Writer  Robert  Coover  (who 
once  penned  a  traditional  pa¬ 
per-borne  novel  about  a  man 
who  presides  over  an  entire¬ 
ly  imaginary  baseball  league 
in  his  basement,  a  precursor 


Trying  to  write  about  mul¬ 
timedia  is  like  trying  to  show 
3-D  on  paper.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  words,  music,  narra¬ 
tion,  conversation,  and  both 
motion  and  still  imagery  in 
an  interactive  format  is  more 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts, 
adding  new  value  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  “reading.” 

Consider  the  offerings  of 
Voyager  Expanded  Books, 
another  pioneer  on  the  elec¬ 
tronic-publishing  frontier. 

Open  a 
“book”  of  po¬ 
etry,  read  the 
text  and  then 
push  a  button 
to  hear  and 
see  the  poet 
reading  her 
own  work. 
Then  bring 
(cont.  on  page  18) 


raphy  (unsur¬ 
prisingly,  in 
Moulthrop’s 
case,  a  victo¬ 
ry  garden). 

But  hyper¬ 
fiction’s  siz¬ 
zle  is  no  guar¬ 
antee  of 
weird  new 
steak.  De¬ 
spite  its  nonlinear  and  inter¬ 
active  values,  which  allow 
readers  to  “acquire”  the  nar¬ 
rative  in  an  unconventional 
way,  the  medium’s  many  un¬ 
seen,  unopened  windows 
may  shelter  little  more  than 
highly  conventional  stories. 
And,  as  Coover  also  points 
out,  bad  writing  is  still  bad 
writing,  just  as  it  is  on  paper. 

Why  the  attention?  Be¬ 
cause  the  technology  of  hy¬ 
pertext  and  (cont.  on  page  18) 


cles  from  The  Washington 
Post,  the  full  findings  of  an 
extensive  survey,  numerous 
charts  and  still  photos,  cas¬ 
sette  tapes  holding  hours  of 
radio  segments  and  video¬ 
tapes  containing  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  clips?  Now  imagine 
combining  all  that  as  back¬ 
ground  data  on  one  CD- 
ROM  containing  two  or 
three  original  multimedia 
stories  on  topics  of  particular 
interest  to  you.  That’s  the 


to  rotisserie  baseball)  was 
accorded  a  rare  five-plus 
pages  of  space  to  write  about 
hyperfiction  generally  and  to 
review  in  brief  exactly  1 1  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  genre  (which 
Coover  asserts  is  the  entire 
commercially  available  in¬ 
ventory  of  serious  hyperfic¬ 
tion  published  to  date). 

In  his  main  article, 

Coover,  who  teaches  writing 
at  Brown  University  in  Prov¬ 
idence,  R.I.,  and  runs  an  ex¬ 


promise  of  Newsweek  Inter- 
Active,  which  features  12-to- 
15-minute  video  documen¬ 
taries  that  you  can  start  and 
stop  at  will  to  select  text, 
charts,  video  clips,  voice  in¬ 
terviews,  animations,  simu¬ 
lations  and  other  forms  of  in¬ 
formation.  Menus  and 
hypertext  links  allow  you  to 
drill  down  to  more-extensive 
information,  all  of  it  com¬ 
pletely  searchable  (by  word 
or  in  Boolean  mode). 


perimental  hyperfiction 
workshop  there,  uses  a  nov¬ 
el  called  Victory  Garden,  by 
hyperfictionist  Stuart 
Moulthrop,  to  illustrate  the 
author-architected  flexibility 
of  the  genre.  Readers  can 
travel  by  whim,  making 
spontaneous  leaps  to  and 
from  the  successive  options 
each  screen  presents;  or 
they  can  plan  their  itinerar¬ 
ies,  courtesy  of  a  “map”  that 
delineates  the  fictional  geog- 
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And  for  40  of  the 
FORTUNE  Top  50. 

The  diversity  among  the  world's 
largest  companies  belies  a  common 
concern  that  led  40  of  them  to  one 
company ...  for  one  reason  —  unique 
connectivity  solutions  that  leverage  a 
most  important  asset:  information. 

Glasnost  For  The 
Glass  House. 

These  companies  recognized  the 
value  of  information  early  on.  They 
invested  in  IBM  mainframes  and  SNA 
environments  at  headquarters  and 
later  built  TCP/IP  LANs  to  link  other 
locations.  As  a  result,  they  created 
huge  repositories  of  information  in 
their  home  offices,  nimble  networks 
in  the  field  —  and  a  frustrating  inabil¬ 
ity  to  connect  the  two.  Which  is  why 
they  connected  with  us. 

Access.  Synthesis. 
Interoperability. 

Our  technology  transforms  these 
separate  networks  into  seamless  sys¬ 
tems.  So  users  the  world  over  can  easily 
access  information  in  the  mainframe, 
in  a  form  synthesized  to  look  like  what 
they're  used  to.  Which  means  they  can 
actually  use  the  information  —  mas¬ 
sage  it,  manipulate  it,  integrate  it  — 
without  compromising  the  integrity 
of  your  corporate  database  or  your 
control  over  it! 

Open  Your  World  Without 
Closing  Your  Options. 

Others  debate  standards,  we 
deliver  benefits.  So  if  disparate  systems 
have  you  looking  at  open  systems, 
look  to  us . . .  and  enjoy  the  ultimate 
management  option:  to  embrace  new 
technology  without  risking  past 
investments! 

To  Learn  More,  Call  Now. 
(214)  484-5200 . 


Transforming  Separate  Networks  Into  Seamless  Systems 


TRENDLINES 


PUBLISHING 

continued  from  page  16 

up  an  interview  with  the  po¬ 
et  or  her  biographer.  You 
could  even  take  a  video  tour 
of  the  writer’s  hometown  or 
find  out  what  she  was  read¬ 
ing  when  she  wrote  the 
work  in  question. 

Some  of  the  most-mar¬ 
ketable  electronic  books 
right  now  are  not  what  we 
think  of  as  multimedia.  Ref¬ 
erence  works  by  a  number  of 
publishers  include  dictionar¬ 
ies,  thesauri,  encyclopedias, 
foreign-language  phrase 
books  and  more.  Search  and 
text  linkage  (and  sound,  for 
some  phrase  books)  make 
these  much  more  navigable 
than  the  bound  versions. 

If  conference  participants 
are  correct,  the  future  of 
publishing — the  formal  dis¬ 
semination  of  information — 
is  digital,  interactive  and  at 
least  somewhat  multimedia. 
Far  from  eclipsing  the  value 
of  the  written  word,  this 
many-faceted  approach  may 
be  the  best  thing  to  happen 
to  text  since  the  invention  of 
television,  according  to 
Michael  Rogers,  managing 
editor  of  Newsweek  Inter  Ac¬ 
tive.  “It  restores  text  and 
still  photography  to  parity 
with  video.”  ■■ 


HYPERFICTION 

continued  from  page  16 

hypermedia  irresistibly  in¬ 
vades  conventional  terrain; 
and  because  vast  libraries  of 
information  can  be  carried 
now  in  a  coat  pocket,  with 
hyperlinks  offering  a  useful, 
creative  method  for  orderly 
navigation  among  related 
shards  of  text,  graphics,  pho¬ 
tography,  video  and  sound 
(see  “Reading  Behind  the 
Lines”). 

In  fact,  it’s  fairly  easy  to 
see  the  business  implica¬ 
tions  of  these  linking  tech¬ 


niques  as  a  way  of  coping 
with  overwhelming  volumes 
of  information.  But  what 
Coover  observes  about  the 
relatively  slow  progress  of 
hyperfiction  is  the  daunting 
limitlessness  of  the  blank 
canvas  (and  the  relatively 
limited  scope  of  the  audi¬ 
ence):  “For  the  narrative 
artist,  hyperspace  has  all  the 


charm  of  a  starry  sky  in  Au¬ 
gust:  The  weather’s  comfort¬ 
able,  the  twinkle’s  alluring, 
but  the  vista’s  intimidating, 
and  there  are  no  reliable  star 
charts. 

“It  is  pretty  empty  out 
there,  too,”  he  writes,  adding 
an  important  hyperspace 
marketing  question:  “Where 
are  the  readers?”  ■■ 


Save  Our  Schools 

While  government  and  industry  are  busy  haggling  over  the 
construction  of  the  Information  Highway,  an  important 
driver’s  ed  course  for  future  navigators  of  that  winding  road  is  in 
danger  of  shutting  down. 

Because  of  budgetary  pressures,  the  University  of  California, 
at  Los  Angeles,  is  thinking  seriously  about  terminating  its  grad¬ 
uate  programs  in  library  and  information  science.  The  Informa¬ 
tion  Industry  Association  (IIA),  which  represents  hundreds  of 
companies  involved  in  the  generation,  processing,  distribution 
and  use  of  information  products  and  technologies,  says  such  an 
action  will  “jeopardize  the  future  of  the  information  industry.” 

“The  ability  of  [the  in¬ 
formation  industry]  to 
succeed  in  an  increas¬ 
ingly  competitive  global 
marketplace  will  depend, 
to  a  large  extent,  upon 
the  existence  of  quali¬ 
fied  and  expert  informa¬ 
tion  professionals,  such 
as  those  produced  by 
UCLA’s  Graduate  School 
of  Library  and  Information  Science,”  writes  IIA  President  Ken¬ 
neth  B.  Allen,  in  a  letter  to  UCLA’s  director  of  academic  planning 
and  program  review. 

The  director,  Karen  L.  Merritt,  blames  the  possible  action  on 
the  drastic  decline  in  state  support  for  higher  education,  which 
has  hit  California  particularly  hard.  She  says  the  proposal  is  be¬ 
ing  reviewed  and  that  affected  students  and  faculty  will  have  a 
chance  to  comment  before  a  final  decision  is  made.  ■■ 


Bar  Codes 
Behind 
Bars 

Public-telephone'1 
hogs  provoke 
violent  urges  in  the  most 
mild-mannered  citizens; 
imagine  their  effect  on  hard¬ 
ened  criminals.  “We’ve  had 
people  killed  over  the  tele¬ 
phones,”  says  Richard 
Shapiro,  associate  correction 
commissioner  of  New  York 
City’s  jails. 

New  York’s  correctional 
facilities  recently  imple¬ 
mented  bar-coded  charge 
cards  as  a  way  to  ration  pris¬ 
oners’  telephone  use  and  re¬ 
duce  the  fistfights  that  were 
increasing  tension  in  the 
cellblocks  and  running  up 
medical  costs.  Previously, 
overworked  officers  were 
expected  to  ensure  that  in¬ 
mates  did  not  exceed  their 
court-permitted  number  of 
calls;  but  some  of  the  prison¬ 
ers — particularly  the  bigger, 
stronger  ones — managed  to 
evade  these  restrictions. 

Under  the  new  system, 
four  of  New  York’s  correc¬ 
tional  facilities  have  been 
equipped  with  telephones 
that  feature  laser  readers. 
Some  3,500  inmates  display 
bar  codes  on  special  IDs  to 
the  readers  and  then  punch 
in  their  personal  identifica¬ 
tion  numbers.  If  an  inmate 
has  money  in  his  commis¬ 
sary  account  and  has  not 
used  up  his  weekly  allot¬ 
ment  of  calls,  the  system  will 
allow  the  call  and  debit  the 
account.  Inmates  who  ex¬ 
ceed  their  phone  privileges 
are  cut  off  automatically. 

Because  different  prison¬ 
ers  have  different  phone 
privileges,  the  system  is  pro¬ 
grammed  with  information 
such  as  their  legal  status 
(convicted  or  detained,  for 
example)  and  housing-secu¬ 
rity  classification. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  VICTORIA  KANN 


There s  a  revolution  going  on  in 


computing  and  business.  And 


it  creates  some  big  issues  to  think 


about  as  you  move  to  client/server. 


Changes  in  organizational  struc 


tures.  Re-engineering  business 


processes.  Integrating  legacy 


applications.  And  maybe 


most  important 


Outside  the  U  S  ,  call  (410)  224-8044  £  1993  Sybase,  Inc 


When  Bob  Epstein,  Executive  Vice 
President  and  a  founder  of  Sybase, 
talks  about  computing  and  business, 
people  listen.  After  years  of  develop¬ 
ing  client/server  products  and  talking 
with  customers,  he's  seen  what  works, 
and  what  doesn't.  Hear  what  he  has  to  say  in  a  remarkably 
candid  recorded  conversation.  For  your  copy  of  “Client/Server 
And  The  New  Organization call  1-800-SYBASE-l. 


a* 


Sybase 


Enterprise  Client/Server:  The  New  Organization 


Enrico  Caruso 


Etta  James 


With  the  new  IEF  J 

for  Client/Server w 
they  wouldn’t  have 
to  just  sing  solo. 


As  revolutionary  for 
information  systems 
as  notes  were  for  musk. 


The  results 
you  need, 
when  you 
need  them. 


A  quick 
learner. 


The  new  IEF  for  Client/Server  is  as  revolu¬ 
tionary  for  information  systems  as  notes 
were  for  music.  Just  as  sheet  music  provided 
Caruso  with  the  same  notes  that  are  sung 
by  Etta  James,  this  new  integrated  develop¬ 
ment  tool  provides  the  structure  necessary 
for  different  client/server  applications  to 
work  in  harmony. 

Whether  your  needs  are  for  small, 
rapidly-built  departmental  systems  or 
enterprise-wide  solutions,  your  applica¬ 
tions  are  integrated  within  the  overall 
application  architecture  thanks  to  the  IEF 
for  Client/Server. 

The  IEF  for  Client/Server  can  develop 
applications  very  quickly  -  within  weeks  - 
and  with  unsurpassed  functionality.  And 
thanks  to  its  flexibility  and  reusable  design, 
each  new  client/server  system  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  faster  than  the  previous  one.  So  you 
can  improve  productivity  at  a  faster  tempo. 

The  IEF  for  Client/Server  eliminates 
the  need  for  training  on  different  languages 
and  4GL’s,  databases  and  communication 
protocols.  Because  you  design,  construct 
and  maintain  at  a  business  model  level. 

The  IEF  for  Client/Server  allows  in  a 
single  specification  the  flexibility  to  gener¬ 
ate  complete  applications  for  a  variety  of 


execution  and  database  platforms.  Which 
means  you  can  go  horizontally,  vertically 
or  cross-enterprise  on  systems  such  as  Crosses 
Microsoft^  HP,™  IBMf  SunfM  Sequent™  platforms. 
Tandemf  Digital™  NCR™  Siemens-Nixdorf, 

Oraclef  Informix®  and  Sybase™  All  without 
missing  a  beat. 

IEF-generated  applications  can  be 
changed  quickly  and  easily  because  modifi¬ 
cations  are  made  to  business  models,  not 
code.  So  as  technology  changes,  you  can 
take  advantage  of  the  most  efficient  plat-  Room 
forms,  operating  systems  and  protocols  [q  grow, 
without  having  to  worry  that  your  system 
will  be  obsolete. 

This  enables  your  company  to  realize 
continuous  process  improvement  in  a  dis¬ 
tributed  computing  environment.  One  where 
user  needs  can  be  met  through  individual 
support  systems,  departmental  systems 
and  enterprise-wide  systems.  And  where 
many  different  users  can  work  in  concert. 

Thus  improving  productivity,  flexibility 
and  your  company’s  competitive  position. 

In  short,  extending  your  reach. 

For  more  detailed  information,  call 
1-800-336-5236,  extension  1427  today. 

And  discover  why  so  many  companies 
are  singing  our  praises. 


EXTENDING  YOUR  REACH 
WITH  INTEGRATION* 

Texas 

Instruments 

IEF  and  “Extending  Your  Reach  With  Integration'  are  trademarks  of  Texas  Instruments.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corp.  HP  is  a  trademark  of  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  IBM  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp,  Sun  is  a  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  NCR  is  a  trademark  of  NCR  Corp.  Sequent  is  a  trademark  of  Sequent  Computer  Systems,  Inc.  Tandem  is  a 
registered  trademark  of  Tandem  Computers,  Inc.  Digital  is  a  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corp.  Informix  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Informix,  Software, 
Inc.  Sybase  is  a  trademark  of  Sybase,  Inc.  ©  1993  Tl.  Caruso/THE  BETTMANN  ARCHIVE.  Etta  James  courtesy  of  De  Leon  Artists. 
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Corrections  officials  also 
expect  the  system  to  elimi¬ 
nate  massive  phone  bills  re¬ 
sulting  from  unauthorized 
phone  use.  Last  month 
alone,  the  city  accumulated 
$5,000  in  untraceable  calls — 
a  bill  that  must  ultimately  be 
paid  by  the  taxpayer. 

And  the  system  has 
helped  curb  the  most-com¬ 
mon  abuse:  credit-card  fraud. 
“We  programmed  the  soft¬ 
ware  not  to  accept  any  800 
or  900  numbers,”  says 
Shapiro. 


SOCIAL  COMPUTING 

The 

Customer 
Is  Always 
Right 
There 

Social  computing  isn’t 
about  getting  dates 
through  an  electronic 
bulletin  board  or  gossiping 
over  company  E-mail. 

Rather,  it  is  a  business  uni¬ 
verse  of  ubiquitous  connec¬ 
tions  among  producers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  customers 
made  possible  by  an 
avalanche  of  new  technolo¬ 
gies.  And  companies  that 
don’t  recognize  and  prepare 
for  this  new  paradigm  run 
the  risk  of  being  buried  in 
the  rubble,  warns  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  of  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Interactive  TVs,  intelligent 
telephones  and  PC  mutants 
such  as  personal  communica¬ 
tors  and  sales-automation 
tablets  will  change  the  way 
people  do  business,  according 
to  the  consultancy.  Traditional 
notions  of  buying  and  selling 
will  go  by  the  board  as  cus¬ 


tomers  order  products  and 
services  through  electronic 
media,  review  and  compare 
richly  textured  product  infor¬ 
mation,  and  communicate  ex¬ 
tensively  with  other  con¬ 
sumers  and  businesses. 
Which  companies  move 
quickly  to  exploit  these  new 
modes  of  interaction  will  de¬ 
termine  who  rules  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  Forrester  predicts. 

But  the  business  impact  of 
social  computing  is  not  limit¬ 
ed  to  creating  new  ways  of 
buying  and  selling.  As  the 
communication  between 
companies  and  consumers 
improves,  organizations  will 
be  forced  to  accord  an  un¬ 
precedented  level  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  customer  needs. 
Marketing  organizations  will 
be  able  to  conduct  continu¬ 
ous  online  focus  groups,  al¬ 
lowing  organizations  to  an¬ 
ticipate  and  respond  to 
nascent  trends.  Product  de¬ 
velopment  will  become  a  di¬ 
rect  response  to  specific 
consumer  desires,  and  com¬ 
panies  will  have  to  invest 
more  in  software  and  net¬ 
working  solutions  in  order  to 
provide  customers  with  di¬ 
rect  access  to  support. 

If  all  this  sounds  a  little 
overwhelming,  CIOs  should 
keep  in  mind  that  as  online 
services  grow  in  importance, 
so  will  IT  expertise.  For 
CIOs  who  are  eager  to  help 
their  companies  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  new  opportu¬ 
nities,  Forrester  has  a  few 
suggestions: 


■  Get  involved  early.  IS 
should  be  part  of  the  strate¬ 
gic  planning  process. 

■  Start  prototyping.  Smart 
first  steps  include  supple¬ 
menting  existing  customer- 
service  applications,  E-mail 
and  calendaring  systems, 
and  Lotus  Notes  discussion 
databases  with  simple  dial¬ 
up  bulletin-board  capabili¬ 
ties. 

■  Look  for  transitional  tech¬ 
nologies.  Introducing  mar¬ 
keting  staff  to  CD-ROM 
players  will  give  accounts  an 


early  taste  of  interactive-dig¬ 
ital  content.  Companies  can 
also  gain  early  experience  by 
posting  product-information 
bulletin  boards  on  America 
Online,  Prodigy  and  the  In¬ 
ternet. 

■  Plan  on  giving  away  PC 
mutants  to  customers.  The 
cost  will  be  easily  recouped, 
and  the  services  delivered 
through  these  devices  will 
cement  customer  loyalty, 
provide  clear  differentiation 
and  increase  sales.  ■■ 


Calculated  Risks 

f  you’re  like  many  IS  exec¬ 
utives,  computer  security 
is  not  something  you  see  as 
having  much  impact  on  your 
company’s  bottom  line.  But 
according  to  a  recent  survey 
released  by  Ernst  &  Young, 
it’s  time  to  think  again. 

More  than  25  percent  of 


CAREER  MOVES 

Hallmark  Cards  Inc.  has  appointed  JAMES  C.  MILLER 
vice  president  of  information  technology  for  the 
Kansas  City-based  company.  Miller  joins  Hallmark  after 
serving  as  vice  president  of  information  technology  for 
James  River  Corp. 

RACHEL  GRAHAM  was  recently  appointed  director  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  development  at  Mervyn’s  of  Hayward, 
Calif.,  an  operating  division  of  Dayton  Hudson  Corp.  Gra¬ 
ham’s  responsibilities  include  systems  development  and 
maintenance  for  the  company’s  five  distribution  centers, 
274  stores,  merchandising  group  and  corporate  head¬ 
quarters. 

Witco  Corp.  has  named  MICHAEL  J.  DOOLING  director  of 
its  information  technology  center  in  Woodcliff  Lake,  NJ. 
Dooling,  whose  most-recent  position  was  group  manager 
at  PepsiCo  Inc.,  is  responsible  for  end-user  computing, 
emerging  technologies  and  IS  quality  assurance. 
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Number  of 
TPC-C  Benchmarks* 
Published  to  Date. 

TPC-C  benchmarks  emulate  a  complex 
OLTP  environment  characterized  by: 

•  multiple  on-line  terminal  sessions 

•  significant  disk  input/output 

•  moderate  system/application  execution 

•  transaction  integrity 

•  simultaneous  execution  of  multiple  transactions 

•  multiple  transactions  with  a  range 
of  complexity 

•  complex  database 

•  contention  on  data  access  and  update 

Hardware  vendors  that  have  used  INFORMIX-OnLine 
to  publish  TPC-C  benchmarks  include: 
Hewlett-Packard,  IBM,  ICL  and  NCR. 

•UNIX  TPC-audited  benchmarks  published  by  hardware 
manufacturers  as  of  11/1/93. 


Informix 


Oracle 


Sybase 


Source  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council  (TPC),  1993. 


iNFORMix- 

OnLine. 

Real-World 


When  the  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council 
designed  the  new  TPC-C  benchmarks,  they  had  a  real-world 
performance  test  in  mind.  Unlike  earlier,  simpler  TPC  bench¬ 
marks, TPC-C  mirrors  transaction-intensive  business  applications 
that  run  a  company’s  day-to-day  operations— like  yours. 
Hardware  Vendors  Choose  INFORMIX-OnLlne. 

This  kind  of  complex,  real-world  benchmark  requires  a  high- 
performance  relational  database.  Which  is  why  hardware  vendors 
running  TPC-C  are  using  INFORMIX-OnLine.  And  of  all  the 
leading  independent  relational  database  servers  only  INFORMIX  - 
OnLine  is  being  used  by  hardware  vendors  to  publish  TPC-C 
results.  Not  Oracle.  Not  Sybase. 

Why  INFORMIX-OnLlne? 

INFORMIX-OnLine  is  engineered  for  real-world  perform¬ 
ance.  It’s  fullv  scalable  — from  relatively  small  size  systems  to 


Send  It  To  Me. 


I  .  AberdeenGn*^ 


IWV  A.EMT1 

TPC-A.  -B.  -C 


State . 


Zip . 


Phone . 


over  100  gigabytes)  UNIX  databases 
rates  standards-based  technology  to 
ommit,  data  and  referential  integrity, 
l  support  and  a  host  of  other  features 
deploying  applications  throughout 

nost  integrated  set  of  application 
leading  RDBMS  vendor  and  you’ve 
ion. 

vhat  benchmark  numbers  are  telling 
nsaction  Processing  Performance 
ration.  And  then  take  a  look  at 
use  in  the  only  independent  bench- 
epresentative,  real-world  results, 
database  of  choice. 

»rt. 

PC  benchmarking  and  Informix  in 
Report, “Commercial  Benchmarks 
3,  -C.”  Call  us  at  1-800-688-IFMX, 

'J  INFORMIX' 
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the  870  top  IS  executives 
surveyed  said  their  compa¬ 
nies  have  suffered  financial 
losses  over  the  past  two 
years  because  of  security 
breaches  in  their  information 
systems.  A  single  incident 
frequently  costs  the  compa¬ 
ny  involved  more  than 
$100,000  and  sometimes  as 
much  as  $1  million.  And 
things  aren’t  getting  any  bet¬ 
ter:  78  percent  of  respon¬ 
dents  from  organizations 
with  more  than  1,000  em¬ 
ployees  said  that  in  the  last 
five  years,  risks  have  in¬ 
creased  at  least  as  fast  as 
their  computing  resources 
have  grown.  The  most- 
feared  threat:  a  breach  by 
company  insiders  “who  do 
not  need  to  know”  but  want 
to  find  out  anyway. 

Knowing  this,  you’d  think 
security  would  rank  high  on 
IS  executives’  agendas.  But 
nearly  25  percent  of  respon¬ 
dents  called  information  se¬ 
curity  somewhat  important 
or  not  important  at  all,  while 
only  34  percent  said  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important.  Roughly 
61  percent  said  they  have  no 


employees  dedicated  to  in¬ 
formation  security. 

Ernst  &  Young  cites  the 
proliferation  of  computers 
and  networks,  the  rise  of 
client/server  computing  and 
such  wide  area  networking 
technologies  as  EDI  as  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  increasing 
risk.  It  points  to  security- 
awareness  education,  policy 
implementation  and  good 
planning  as  important  steps 
in  safeguarding  an  organiza¬ 
tion’s  data.  ■■ 


Neat  Stuff  for 
The  Holidays 

Christmas  at  CIO  came 
early  this  year.  We  re¬ 
ceived  several  unsolicited 
gifts  through  the  mail,  any 
one  of  which  would  bring 
holiday  cheer  to  some  de¬ 
serving  soul.  So,  to  make 
your  shopping  a  little  easier, 
we  present  our  Third  Annual 
Smorgasbord  of  Seasonal 
Stocking  Stuffers. 

For  the  CEO  who  has  ev¬ 
erything,  Sign  Works,  of 
Quincy,  Fla.,  offers  a  sign 


that  lights  up  when  your 
phone  is  in  use.  Bearing  the 
message  “On  The  Phone”  in 
bold  red  letters,  it  can  be 
mounted  on  your  desk  or 
outside  your  office  door  and 
will  work  with  any  phone 
type  except  cordless. 

You’ll  have  to  wait  until 
next  year  to  give  anyone  the 
“Ortho-Type  Patent  Pending 
Sliding  Wrist  Rest”  from  Ad¬ 
vanced  Office  Products.  Four 
rubber  strips  are  mounted 
on  a  black  piece  of  plastic;  al¬ 
so  included  are  two  soap¬ 
sized  blocks  of  foam  rubber 
with  metal  backings.  A  label 
affixed  to  the  product  says, 
somewhat  inscrutably,  that  it 


“Relieves  wrist,  neck,  shoul¬ 
der  pain.  Type  with  hand  on 
pad.”  Since  no  other  infor¬ 
mation  was  included,  we 
called  the  number  provided, 
but  all  we  ever  got  was  end¬ 
less  ringing  and — on  one  oc¬ 
casion — an  answering  ma¬ 
chine  with  a  mysterious 
message  about  rentals. 

Perhaps  the  oddest  thing 
we  received  was  a  green¬ 
house -sort  of  object  full  of 
loose  dirt  and  broken  leaves. 
The  press  release  from 
Home  Environmental  Prod¬ 
ucts  of  Willoughby,  Ohio,  in¬ 
formed  us  that  we  were  now 
proud  owners  of  a  Plantopia 
plant — “chosen  from  the 
healthiest  stock  and  special¬ 
ly  packaged  for  a  safe  deliv¬ 
ery.  Consumers  simply  take 
them  home,  remove  them 
from  the  packaging  and  they 
are  ready  to  grow!” 

Unfortunately,  nothing 
short  of  an  act  of  God  would 
get  this  particular  plant 
growing  again.  Presumably 
the  “soil  retention  device” 
came  loose  from  the  “de¬ 
signer  pot”  inside  the  her¬ 
metically  sealed  “bioprism” 
during  shipping.  Defoliation 
resulted. 

A  subsequent  letter  from 
the  company  confirmed  that 
a  number  of  press  folk  had 
received  damaged  goods  and 
offered  to  replace  them.  We 
thanked  the  company  but  de¬ 
clined.  This  Christmas,  we’re 
just  sending  cards .  ■■ 


The  Center  Cannot  Hold 

IS  departments  are  rapidly  losing  the  power 
of  the  purse,  and  their  loss  is  the  business 
units’  gain,  according  to  a  recent  study  from 
Sentry  Market  Research,  of  Westborough, 
Mass.  The  study  of  945  companies  planning  to 
support  client/server  platforms  shows  a  dra¬ 
matic  shift  away  from  centralized  IS  spending 
control  and  toward  departmental  and  busi¬ 
ness-unit  control. 

“Seeing  processing  power  and  some  budgets 
drift  away  from  IS  to  end  users  and  lines  of 
business  is  not  a  surprise,"  says  Bill  Gannon, 
director  of  research  for  Sentry.  “But  seeing  the 
magnitude  and  speed  of  the  shift  is  bound  to 


catch  many  vendors  off  guard. 

“The  separation  of  power  between  IS  and  its 
users  is  becoming  less  clear,”  says  Gannon. 
“[That]  suggests  that  the  vendor  community 
may  be  ill-prepared  to  adequately  address  the 
needs  of  emerging  managers  responsible  for 
evaluating  and  implementing  client/server  sys¬ 
tems.” 

The  report  shows  centralized  IS  losing  its  in¬ 
fluence  in  database,  desktop  hardware,  appli¬ 
cations,  service-  and  technical-staffing  deci¬ 
sions,  and  consolidating  control  of 
systems-management  responsibilities  and  pur¬ 
chases. 
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These  days,  the  complexity  of  managing  multiple  databases  has  database 
administrators  running  in  circles.  But  now  you  can  take  a  giant  step  toward 
bringing  all  that  complexity  under  control. 


Introducing  DataHub.™ 

The  DataHub  product  family  from  IBM  Software  Solutions  offers  a 
powerful  new  way  to  handle  systems  management  across  IBM  relational 
databases  -  DB2,®  SQL/DS  “on  VM/ESA,®  OS/400®  database  manager,  OS/2® 


Database  Manager  and  DB2/2.™  And  coming  soon,  support  for  DB2/6000. 

With  DataHub,  you  can  locate,  manage  and  distribute  data  through¬ 
out  your  company,  locally  or  remotely.  All  from  a  single  workstation 
control  point  right  on  your  desktop. 

DataHub  also  gives  you  a  consistent,  task-oriented  graphical  user 
interface  that  gives  the  same  “look  and  feel”  across  all  supported 
databases.  That  can  make  your  systems  management  staff  more  productive. 

In  fact,  DataHub  can  save  steps  on  almost  any  task.  No  matter 
how  many  databases  you  have.  No  matter  how  many  LANs  you 
support.  And  regardless  of  whether  your  environment  is  centralized, 
distributed  or  client/server. 

Vendors  such  as  PLATINUM  technology ,  Candle,  LEGENT,  Bridge, 
InfoTel  and  PROGRAMART  are  staying  afoot  with  DataHub’s  direction, 
letting  you  integrate  a  variety  of  database  management  tools.  You  can  also 
develop  your  own  application-based  tools  for  DataHub’s  platform  of  common 


or  are 
you 

managing 
them? 


services. 


So  take  the  next  step  —  call  1  800  860-2047,  ext.  DH1  in  the  U.S. 
or  1  800  465-1234,  ext.  665  in  Canada;  or  fax  us  at  404  240-7301 
(U.S.  only);  or  contact  your  IBM  representative,  and  see  how  DataHub  can 
help  you  set  a  neiv  pace  in  managing  database  systems  in  your  company. 


Part  of  the  IBM  Information  Warehouse"  and  SystemView ™  Families. 

PLATINUM  technology,  me  and  Candle  Corporation  are  International  Alliance  Members  for  SystemView  LEGENT  Corporation  is  a  SystemView  Development  Partner 

©  1993  IBM  Corporation.  IBM.  DB2.  OS/400.  OS/2  and  VM/ESA  are  registered  trademarks  and  DataHub.  SQL/DS,  DB2/2.  DB2/6000.  Information  Warehouse  and  SystemView  are  trademarks 
of  the  IBM  Corporation  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies 
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Business  or  Bust 


RICHARD  SCHULZE  (top  inset) 
revamped  the  way  his  stores 
sell  electronic  goods  to  con¬ 
sumers;  conference  participants 
break  for  lunch  at  the  Westin 
Mission  Hills  resort,  and 
DAVID  KEARNS  (above  left) 
confers  with  JIM  WETHERBE 
between  sessions. 


many  in  IS  still  struggle  to  make  the 
connection  and  convert  it  to  value¬ 
adding  action.  In  the  face  of  such  fal- 
terings,  others  inevitably  seize  the 
initiative. 

Consider  an  example  from  Motoro¬ 
la.  Larry  Grow,  Motorola’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  corporate  finan¬ 
cial  planning,  told  attendees  the  story 
of  how  Motorola  applied  its  now-fa¬ 
mous  quality  precepts  to  shortening 
the  time  it  takes  to  close  its  books 
each  month.  One  had  to  read  between 
the  lines  of  Grow’s  extremely  tactful 
presentation,  but  it  seems  that  IS  had 
failed  to  meet  some  of  the  key  needs 
of  its  customers  in  Motorola’s  finan¬ 
cial  function,  and  beyond.  The  15-day 
mainframe-based  close  was  slow, 
costly,  cumbersome  and  rife  with  er¬ 
rors.  Worse,  the  delay  was  getting  in 
the  way  of  cycle-time-reduction  initia¬ 
tives  across  the  company  and  thus 
was  at  odds  with  Motorola’s  culture  of 
continuous  improvement.  Important 
business  information  was  being 
withheld  for  too  long  each 
month  to  enrich  the  deci¬ 
sion-making  process. 


The  topic  was  politics, 
but  the  talk  at  CIO’s 
recent  conference  kept 
circling  back  to  one 
point:  If  you’re  not 
adding  business  value, 
you’re  not  doing  your  job 

BY  JASON  S.  CASEY 


With  the  requisite  modifi¬ 
cations,  1993’s  reigning 
cliche,  “It’s  the  (fill  in 
the  blank),  stupid!”  could 
sum  up  the  directive 
threaded  through  presentations  at 
the  CIO  Perspectives  conference, 
held  in  mid-October  in  Palm  Springs, 
Calif.:  “It’s  the  business,  stupid!” 

Though  the  theme  of  the  three- 
day  event  was  “The  Politics  of  IT,” 
much  of  the  talk  boiled  down  to 
recognizing  the  prevailing  political 
flashpoint  in  most  organizations:  an 
IS  group  that  either  fails  to  grasp 
business  imperatives  or  else  fails  to 
act  upon  them.  Managing  technology 
effectively  requires  CIOs  to  hack 
their  way  out  of  the  technology 
thickets  and  into  the  light  of  compet¬ 
itive  awareness.  If  only  they  could 
successfully  internalize  the  cliche, 
it’s  likely  that  even  the  most  rock- 
hard  political  impediment  would  turn 
to  pudding.  And  yet,  despite  occa¬ 
sional  inspiring  flashes  of  brilliance, 
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lustrated  the  paramount  value  of  a 
clearly  articulated  business  strategy 
to  which  all  IT  investments  can  be 
explicitly  linked. 

Best  Buy  has  essentially  reengi¬ 
neered  the  retail  experience  to  demys¬ 
tify  and  return  control  of  the  buying 
process  to  customers.  Focus  groups 
told  Best  Buy  that  consumers  greatly 
disliked  the  traditional  method  of 
merchandising  electronics,  which 
amounted  to  confusing  and  over¬ 
whelming  them  into  a  state  of  abject 
manipulability,  so  that  control  of  the 
process  shifted  to  the  salesperson.  (It 
was  refreshing  to  hear  an  old  retailing 
hand  confess  these  past  sins.)  Schulze 
reasoned  that  a  retailer  that  could  offer 
consumer  electronics  in  a  shopper- 
friendly  way  would  win  a  competitive 
advantage. 

Consequently,  Best  Buy  changed 
store  layouts,  adding  at  the  hub  of 
each  outlet  an  “answer  center”  where 
shoppers  could  get  information  on 
products  that  interested  them.  Gone 
was  the  “Great  Wall  of  Televisions.” 


After  a  reengineering-and-down- 
sizing  project,  Motorola  now  closes 
worldwide  in  two  days,  with  some 
business  units  closing  in  one  day 
(and  with  its  Mexican  operations 
closing  in  only  four  hours).  This  in  a 
company  that,  according  to  Grow, 
has  between  25  and  30  different  gen¬ 
eral-ledger  systems  and  no  stan¬ 
dardized  chart  of  accounts. 

Now,  says  Grow,  Motorola  enjoys  a 
“15-day  knowledge  advantage”  over 
some  of  its  competitors.  Control  of 
the  new  PC-based  process,  which  pri¬ 
or  to  downsizing  had  resided  with  IS, 


now  rests  within  the  fi¬ 
nance  group.  The  fact 
that  these  changes  were 
accomplished  through 
Motorola’s  reliance  on 
ambitious  “unconven¬ 
tional  thinking”  and  on 
turf-neutral,  cross-func¬ 
tional  teamwork  does 
not  diminish  the  reality  that  IS  had 
presented  users  with  an  obstacle  that 
ultimately  needed  to  be  bulldozed 
aside. 


RICH  TENANT 

(above)  gives  confer¬ 
ence-goers  a  look  at 
the  humorous  side  of 
technology;  LARAINE 
RODGERS  (right) 
relates  her  experiences 
fostering  customer 
service  in  government. 


IS  had  presented  users 
with  an  obstacle  that 
ultimately  needed  to  be 
bulldozed  aside. 


tions  without  your  permission”).  He 
recounted  the  tale  of  a  CEO  who  was 
about  to  can  his  CIO  for  gross  nonfea¬ 
sance  and  had  hired  Wetherbe  “to  de¬ 
liver  the  bad  news.”  First,  though, 
Wetherbe  asked  the  CEO  for  a  list  of 
the  10  most  impor¬ 
tant  things  he  thought 
the  CIO  ought  to  have 
accomplished.  Had 
the  CEO  ever  shared 
these  10  expectations 
with  the  CIO?  Why,  of 
course  not.  Wetherbe 
proceeded  to  do  just 
that.  Whereupon  the 
CIO  became  an  exem¬ 
plary  performer  and 


No,  it’s  not  easy  achieving  the  per¬ 
sonal  “connectivity”  needed  for 
total  business  alignment.  Con¬ 
ference  moderator  Jim  Wetherbe,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  MIS  Research  Center  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota’s  Carlson 
School  of  Management,  alluded  to  the 
dangerous  difference  between  doing 
things  right  and  doing  the  right  things. 
Wetherbe  touted  effective  communi¬ 
cation  as  a  way  to  identify  what  those 
right  things  are  (and  to  circumvent  the 
tendency  of  others  to  “create  expecta- 


unexpectedly  beat  the  reaper. 

A  presentation  by  Richard  Schulze, 
chairman  and  CEO  of  Best  Buy  Co. 
Inc.,  the  country’s  second-largest  con¬ 
sumer-electronics  retail  chain  (150 
stores  doing  $3  billion  in  sales),  il¬ 


Gone  too  were  the  predatory,  conde¬ 
scending  sales  vultures  pushing  high- 
profit  brands  to  customers  baited  into 
the  store  by  low  prices  on  sale  items 
that  have  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  stock.  And  gone  was  the  com- 
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Fichier  Edition  Hue  Messagerie  Creer  TeHte  Outils  Oefinir  Fenette 


File  Edit  View  Mail  Compose  Jext  Tools  Qeslgn  Window  Help 


>»in>  Main  Ul««> 


31/08/93 

Alert:  Client  requesting  materials  change  (Ted  Breckmann  (Nev  York),  7  responses) 

We  must  not  ellow  this  to  cause  an  overrun i  (Renee' D'Argent  (Parts),  1  response) 

Consider  future  ei|^rgg  savings  <  $)  into  cost  -  I  will  work  up  numbers  (Elaine  Salzman  (NYC)) 

This  change  cannot  be  allowed  to  affect  the  completion  date!  (James  Crump  (New  York)) 

Only  one  supplier  in  Paris  carries  this  new  window  -  I  will  inquire  today  on  availability  (Auguste  Marais.  I 
Auguste  -  Here  are  the  exact  specs  for  the  purchase  order  -  can  he  meet  our  delivery  schedule7  (TedBi 


Project  Alert 


I  ed  Bieckmorw  (New  YotkJ 


Composed  08/31  04:59  PM 


Author 


Alert  Client  requesting  materials  change 


At  today's  client  review  meeting.  Mr  Crump  announced  that  he  has  changed  his  mind  and  now 
wants  to  install  the  energy  saving  glass  (EJT0266-X)  in  all  external  windows  I  advised  him  that 
this  would  tome  design  changes  and  possibly  result  in  a  slip  In  the  schedule  and  an  increase  in  . 
overall  cost  He  is  totally  committed  to  making  the  change  based  on  the  future  energy  savings, 
and  is  convinced  that  we  can  pull  it  oft  without  delaying  the  protect  or  crippling  the  budoet. 


Mon  DieuM  A  major  change  at  this  late  date7  (Thierry  Bouchsrd  (Neuilly)) 


Revised  drawings  for  approval  -  ECO  will  be  routed  today'  (Roberta  Hughes  (San  Francisco)) 


22/08/9' 
ECO  API " 
Ma 


Response  to  "Rlert:  Client  requesting  materials  change 


Author  Thierry  Bouchard  (Neuilly)  Composed  51/00  23  58 


Reply  Mon  Dleul'  A  major  change  at  this  late  date? 


Here  are  some  preliminary  cost  estimates  -  Let's  determine  a  plan  ot  action  ASAP.  To  move 
torwaid  we'll  need  drawing  adjustments.  ECO's.  materials  requisitions  and  the  OK  from  Thierry's 
team  In  Neuilly  I've  pulled  the  figures  below  Horn  the  Supplier's  Catalog  database  Let's  hope 
we  can  locate  the  glass  and  negotiate  a  better  price  with  the  supplier 

Cost  Comparison 


28/07/9 

Change: 

Ch 

Pr< 

18/07/9 
NEWSW 
1  1/07/9 
LABOR 

Cot 

Ret 

30/06/9 
ARCHIT 
29/05/9 
ECO  -  E 


You  are  trying  to  drive  me  mad.  n  est  ce  pas?  I  cannot  encourage  more  changes 
at  this  point,  since  eng  deley  in  delivery  of  materials  past  I  0  Octobre  will 
result  in  lost  labor  cost  of  rouqfi|y  53  500  Irenes  each  dealt  Also,  ve  MUST 
have  all  glass  in  place  by  I  Nov  before  winter  weather  slows  us  down 
BUT  If  you  can  get  the  new  drevlngs  end  ECO  te  me  l«  IN  next  24  bears 

With  an  acceptable  delivery  dale,  then  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  work  it  into  the 
current  conduction  schedule  and  plan  labor  accordingly  I'll  be  on  the  lookout 
tor  tbo  ECO  and  the  drawings  tomorrow,  otherwise  I'm  otreid  we  mast  tell  our 
client  that  it  cannot  be  done  -  Thierry 


Cost 


Document*  nor.  lu*  (  »*Unt*  0 


Following  a  client 
meeting.  Ted.  the 
Account  Manager  in 
NY  enters  a  Project 
Alert  in  the  Project 
Tracking  Database, 
describing  some  last- 
minute  client  changes. 
All  key  individuals  on 
the  project  are  auto¬ 
matically  notified.  He 
includes  a  spreadsheet 
comparing  prices  from 
the  Notes  Supplier 
Catalog  database. 


Thierry,  the  construction 
site  manager  in  Neuilly. 
is  paged  via  Notes,  and 
sees  the  Alert  {as  well 
as  responses  from  other 
team  members )  from 
his  Powerbook"~'  at 
the  site.  He  responds 
that  changes  are  pos¬ 
sible  only  if  the  ECO 
and  proper  procedures 
are  completed  within 
24  hours. 


tli-.ffi'j  .l/Ta.t-l'lili.'.l  r )  ;  .  Pd 


DESCRIPTION 

PART# 

UNIT  COST 

QUANTITY 

TOTAL 

1  Standard  Glass 

PW-0064S 

$623  00 

644 

o 

o 

csi 

I 

[Energy  Saver 

ES-0266-X 

$692  80 

644 

$446,163  20 

CAN  WORK  WITH 
ORK,  AN  ARM  IN  PARIS 
EART  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


« 


Roberta  the  architect  in 
San  Francisco,  i jets  to 
work  on  the  drawings. 
But  first,  she  checks  the 
Project  Archives  data¬ 
base  and  reads  about  a 
similar  job  in  Toronto 
where  money  was 
actually  saved  even 
though  material  costs 
ii  icreased:  Site, sends 
the  revised  drawings, 
including  the  details  on 
the  Toronto  job.  for  the 
team  s  approval. 


hie  Edit  View  Mall  Compose  Text  Tools  Design  Window  Help 
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Ftoberta  Hughes 

’  Revised  drawings  (or  approval  ECO  will  be  routed  today 


MW 


We  got  T ed’s  Pro|ect  Alert  yesterday  and  began  revising  the  drawings  right  away  Get  this . 

I  Ui'iiK  wv  L-jt!'  -equally  SAVE  some  money  by  making  this  adjustment!  I  searched  the  Protect 
Archives  database  and  lound  two  other  sites  that  used  this  glass  recently  Toronto  reported  that 
the  installation  time  was  20%  below  projection  because  the  factory  will  do  frame  pre-assembly 
Actuating  our  desyo  will  result  hi  a  cosmetic  change  to  the  facade  and  a  revised  materials  order 
but  only  a  minor  structural  ad|ustment  (see  drawing)  Here  is  a  close  up  of  the  new  desgn  and 
the  CAD  file  is  attached  for  review  and  approval 


Here  to  Appiove  Lhanyei 


LOTUS  NOTES  MAKES  TEAMS  WORK. 

Every  day,  more  companies  around  the  world  are  realizing  the 
unique  business  advantages  of  Lotus  Notes.®  Because  Notes  lets 
teams  access,  track,  share  and  organize  information  in  ways  never 
before  possible,  they  can  now  respond  more  quickly  and  effectively 
to  the  everyday  business  demands  of  customer  service,  account 
management,  product  development  and  more. 

Lets  see  how  Notes  helped  one  team  quickly  resolve  a  problem 
caused  by  a  last-minute  client  request.  It  involves  the  construction 
of  a  building  in  Neuilly,  France,  designed  by  an  architect  in  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  a  company  headquartered  in  New  York.  Without 
Notes,  this  kind  of  responsive  problem  solving  doesn't  happen. 

Notes  works  on  all  popular  computing 
platforms  including  Windows™  Macintosh® 

OS/2®  and  UNIX®  And  with  Notes'  unique 
data  replication  feature,  you  can  work 
anywhere  and  automatically  get  up-to-date 
information  when  you  need  it. 

To  experience  the  power  of  Notes,  pick  up  a  Starter  Pack™ 
for  just  $995.  It  comes  with  one  Lotus  Notes  Server  for  Windows 
and  two  Notes  Clients  for  Windows.  Plus  25  popular  ready-to- 
use  applications,  and  a  "Getting  Started"  video  that  helps  you 
get  up  and  running  quickly. 

For  a  free  demo  disk,  or  to  become  a  Lotus  Business  Partner,  call 
1-800-828-7086,  ext.  9231  or  visit  your  Lotus  Authorized  Reseller. 


Lotus 


Working  Together 

In  Canada  call  1-800-GO-LOTUS. 1  1993  Lotus  Development  Corporation.  55  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge. 
MA  02142.  Lotus  Notes  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Starter  Pack  is  a  trademark  of  Lotus  Development 
Corporation.  Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Macintosh  is  a  registered  trademark  and 
PowerBook  is  a  trademark  of  Apple  Computer  Inc  OS/2  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  UNIX  Systems  Laboratory,  Inc 


mission-based  salesforce-compensa- 
tion  system  that  fueled  the  most-ob¬ 
jectionable  practices.  Best  Buy’s 
product  lines  now  consist  of  popular 
high-volume,  low-margin  brand-name 
items,  which  Schulze  says  “creates 
great  pressure  to  bring  down  the  cost 
of  doing  business.” 

If,  observed  Wetherbe,  business 
goals  could  more  often  be  expressed 
as  simple-minded  campaign  slogans 
(“lowest-cost  provider”  or  “close  in 
two  days”),  there  would  be  a  clearer 
focal  point  for  IT  energies. 

One  of  the  potentially  disabling 
Catch-22s  that  CIOs  face  these 
days  is  the  imperative  to  add 
more  value  while  also  cutting  IS  costs. 
Ken  Harris,  vice  president  of  world¬ 
wide  IS  for  the  KFC  division  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Fried  Chicken,  champions 
“out-of-the-box”  thinking  as  a  way 
of  coping  with  such  contradictions. 
Searching  for  creative  alternatives 
to  fund  an  otherwise  unfundable  new 
retail-management  system,  Harris 
has  joined  with  Taco  Bell  (owned, 
like  KFC,  by  PepsiCo)  and  a  third- 
party  systems  developer  to  create  a 
system  flexible  enough  that  it  can 
eventually  be  marketed  as  an  off- 
the-shelf  product  to  outside  retail¬ 
ers.  Harris  emphasized  that  a  Zen 
focus  and  an  open  mind  can  convert 
obstacles  into  positive  momentum. 

Laraine  Rodgers,  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  MIS  for  the  City  of  Phoenix 
(she  joined  Xerox  last  month  as  vice 
president  and  CIO),  exemplified  the 
degree  to  which  even  government, 
with  zealous  prodding,  is  capable  of 
internalizing  the  competitive  agenda 
of  the  1990s.  Phoenix — one  of  the 
real-world  labs  that  inspired  the 
Clinton-Gore  folks  to  attempt  the 
once  (and  perhaps  still)  unthinkable 
task  of  reinventing  federal  govern¬ 
ment — is  apparently  a  place  where 
the  talk  is  more  often  of  customer 
service  than  of  civil  service.  Rodgers 
fostered  a  culture  in  Phoenix  where 
customer-service  goals  are  so  wide¬ 
ly  shared  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
need  for  a  customer-service  “de¬ 
partment.”  She  stayed  in  touch  with 
her  own  customer  issues  by  lunch¬ 
ing  weekly  with  front-line  workers 


If  business  goals  could 
more  often  be  expressed  as 
simple-minded  campaign 
slogans,  there  would  be  a 
clearer  focal  point  for 
IT  energies. 

-Jim  Wetherbe 


(. sans  supervisors  and  managers). 
“You  find  out  a  lot  about  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on  by  talking  to  the  people  who 
are  doing  it,”  she  says.  And  while 
the  excluded  managers  initially  op- 


conference  SPONSORS 

displayed  the  latest  in  infor¬ 
mation  and  communications 
technology,  offering  attendees 
the  opportunity  to  try  products 
and  ask  questions. 

posed  Rodgers’  lunches, 
they  now  are  pleased 
with  the  results. 

David  Kearns,  the  for¬ 
mer  CEO  of  Rodgers’ 
new  employer,  told  the 
tale  of  how  Xerox  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  decima¬ 
tion  of  its  market  position 
by  Japanese  competitors. 
At  a  time,  Kearns  said, 
when  Xerox  was  habitu¬ 
ally  “content  with  2  per¬ 
cent  annual  growth,”  a 


benchmarking  survey  revealed  that  to 
catch  the  Japanese  would  require 
something  more  on  the  order  of  17 
percent  annual  growth.  This  turned 
out  to  be  the  mother  of  all  wake-up 
calls,  leading  to  Xerox’s  ultimately 
successful  transformation  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer-focused  continuous-improve¬ 
ment  culture. 

So  arduous  was  the  Xerox  re¬ 
covery,  however,  that  it  prompted 
Kearns  to  caution  would-be  change- 
management  dilettantes:  “There  is 
no  institution  I  know  of  that  has 
made  the  required  changes  without 
some  sort  of  outside  pressure  to  do 
so.  The  changes  are  so  onerous  and 
so  disruptive — to  the  organization,  to 
the  people  inside  it  whom  you  know 
and  love — that  the  process  can’t  be 
tolerated  without  outside  pressure.” 

Kearns  offered  anecdotal  evidence 
of  the  importance  of  ensuring  that  all 
organizational  reward  structures  rein¬ 
force  the  new  cultural  vision.  In  the 
midst  of  Xerox’s  makeover,  some  em¬ 
ployees  complained  to  top  manage¬ 
ment  that  executives  were  winning 
promotions  despite  their  disdain  for 
the  customer-focused  total-quality 
mission.  As  a  result,  Xerox  began  rat¬ 
ing  all  candidates  for  promotion  on 
their  behavior  as  TQ  role  models.  “This 
caused  a  lot  of  flak,”  said  Kearns,  “but 
it  created  more  role  models — which 
were  then  in  short  supply.  It  also  sent 
a  key  credibility  message.”  ES 
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The  basic  one-year 
subscription  rate  for 
CIO  magazine  is  $78. 


Subscribe 
And  Save.  * 

Yes,  enter  my  one-year  subscription  to  C/O  magazine 
and  bill  me  later  for  only  $59,  a  savings  of  over  24%  off 
the  basic  rate. 
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BUSINESS  SOFTWARE  SHAPED  BY  OUR  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  CUSTOMERS 


Achievement  in  business 
requires  a  partnership  of  comple¬ 
mentary  strengths  and  experience, 
led  by  people  pulling  together  for 
a  shared  goal.  For  Software  2000 
and  its  successful  customers,  like 
entertainment  leader  MCA,  that 
goal  is  an  information  system  that 
powerfully  drives  new  corporate 
strategies  while  efficiently 
implementing  current  ones. 


Our  applications  for  financial 
management,  human  resources, 
materials  management,  environ¬ 
mental  management,  and  process 
manufacturing  are  integrated 
seamlessly  with  each  other  and 
with  your  solutions,  so  you  can 
share  information  across  your 
entire  enterprise, 
even  if  it  extends 
around  the  world. 


(Software  2000 ) 

BusinessWithoutBoundaries 


Our  focus  is  always  the  next 
generation  of  technology.  Recently, 
we’ve  “rightsized’’  over  two 
hundred  companies  on  the  IBM 
AS/400®,  for  superior  performance 
and  substantial  savings,  and 
today  we’re  implementing  and 
maximizing  the  value  of  the  latest 
client/server, 
object-oriented 
technologies. 


Software  2000's  commitment  to 
quality  leadership  has  established 
a  record  of  success,  recognized 
throughout  the  industry.  More 
important  to  us,  though,  is  the 
recognition  of  our  customers’ 
success.  Call  Software  2000  today 
at  (508)  778-2043,  and  discover 
how  your  business  objectives  and 
our  solutions  will  make  a  winning 
partnership. 


“Software  2000 
delivers  the  best 
|  resources  for  today 
I  and  the  vision 
I  for  tomorrow’s 
technology." 

I  George  Brenner 
Director  of 
Corporate 
[  Information 
Services, 

MCA. 

Inc. 
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PROCESS  REENGINEERING 


Not  content  to  simply  get  orders  out  on  time, 
companies  are  taking  a  holistic,  customer-focused 
approach  to  streamlining  the  distribution  process 


DISTRIBUTIVE 

PRINCIPLE 
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EING  COMPETITIVE  IS  LIKE  WALKING  A  TIGHTROPE. 
Organizations  are  reining  in  their  costs  by  reducing  payrolls, 
inventories  and  other  operational  expenses;  meanwhile,  in¬ 
creasingly  fickle  and  demanding  customers  are  placing  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  value-added  services.  Many  companies  afraid  of 
falling  into  the  gap  between  these  conflicting  demands  are 
looking  to  improved  distribution  processes  to  help  keep 
them  on  their  feet. 

Effectively  streamlining  distribution  requires  a  more- 
holistic  approach  than  ever  before,  one  that  may  involve  ev¬ 
ery  major  functional  area.  Large-scale  reengineering  and 
business-process  improvement  efforts  are  often  in  order  because  the 
physical  flow  of  products  is  only  as  efficient,  timely  and  accurate  as 
the  flow  of  information  within  an  organization. 

As  a  consequence,  distribution  has  come  to  encompass  more  than 
those  functions  traditionally  associated  with  transporting  finished 
products  from  manufacturer  to  customer.  “Firms  are  defining  the  en¬ 
tire  distribution  process  much  more  broadly,”  explains  Stacy  L.  Graf,  a 
senior  consultant  with  the  business-process  redesign  practice  of 
Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.,  in  Dallas.  “Distribution  used  to  be  just  the  ware¬ 
house  or  transportation  functions,  but  areas  like  forecasting,  purchas¬ 
ing,  order/entry,  manufacturing  and  invoicing  are  now  considered  part 
of  the  process.” 

This  integrated  distribution  model  is  known  as  the  supply  chain,  and 
learning  to  manage  it  effectively  is  a  major  undertaking.  The  key  is  to 
reengineer  every  function  so  that  customers,  rather  than  operational 
goals,  are  the  focus,  according  to  Richard  Dawe,  a  manager  with  Ernst 
&  Young’s  management 
consulting  services  in 


San  Francisco.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  an  organization 
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ED  WALTERS: 

Outsourcing 
provided  a 
cost-effective 
distribution 
channel. 


E-Mail  and  scheduling 
for  Windows 


,d  mid  scheduling 
for  Windows 


NOW  THE  ADVAN 
ARE  EASIER  THA 
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EVERYTHING  YOU  NEED 
TO  GET  YOUR  BUSINESS,  OR 
WORK  GROUP  UP  AND 
RUNNING  ON  CC:MAIL 
IN  ONE  BOX. 


If  you  thought  e-mail  was  out  of  your 
reach,  think  again.  Introducing  the  Lotus® 
cc:Mail  Group  Pack™  for  Windows.™ 

A  complete  e-mail  system,  including 
licenses  for  10  users,  that's  not  only 
easy  to  buy.  but  easy  to  install  and  use. 


RULE-BASED 

ARCHITECTURE  GIVES  YOU 
COMPLETE  CONTROL. 


The  cc:Mail  Group  Pack  includes 
both  DOS  and  Windows  versions  of 
the  world's  most  popular  e-mail  system. 
With  Windows,  ccMail's  advanced  rule 
editor  will  filter  your  mail  according  to 
priorities  you  designate.  Furthermore,  it 
will  reroute  or  file  incoming  mail,  and 


A  full  range  ofSmartlcon is*-  including  a  spell-checker  and  a 
powerful  search  feature  -  makes  ccMail  incredibly  easy  to  use. 


handle  outgoing  messages  per  specific 
criteria  set  by  you.  And  with  a  user 
friendly  interface,  including  spell¬ 
checker,  and  flexible  search  options, 
anyone  can  feel  comfortable  com¬ 
manding  this  powerful  e-mail  system. 

IT  DOES  FAR  MORE  THAN 
DELIVER  YOUR  MAIL. 

cc:Mail  Group  Pack  also  includes  the 
new  Lotus  Organizer™  1.1  for  Windows. 
This  top-rated  Personal  Information 
Manager  has  been  designed  to  auto¬ 
matically  perform  group  scheduling  for 
you.  A  task  which  used  to  take  hours 
now  takes  minutes.  lust  enter  a  sug¬ 
gested  time  for  a  group  meeting  and 
Lotus  Organizer  will  consult  your 
co-workers'  schedules  and  tell  you 
if  they're  available.  And  it  does  this 
without  revealing  personal  schedules. 

And  cc:Mail™  is  designed  to  grow 
effortlessly  as  you  do.  Easily  accommo¬ 
dating  as  many  users  as  you  have,  across 
as  many  platforms  as  you  use . . .  DOS, 
Mac,®  Windows,  OS/2,®  and  UNIX.® 


IT  ALL  ADDS  UR 

Now  you  can  get  started  with  the 
most  advanced  e-mail  available.  The 
system  rated  easiest  to  leam  and  use  by 
the  National  Software  Testing  Laboratory. 
With  the  Group  Pack  you  get  the  full- 
featured  unabridged  version  of  the 


Lotus  Organizer  1.1  -  the  same  product  that 
makes  it  easy  to  organize  your  day  now  makes  it  easy 
to  schedule  group  meetings. 

Fortune  500  standard  in  e-mail.  It  also 
includes  licenses  for  10  users  and  the 
new  Organizer  1.1  for  Windows.  All  in  one 
box  And  all  at  a  very  affordable  price. 

Lotus  now  puts  the  power  of  the 
e-mail  system  well  within  everyone's 
reach.  The  cc:Mail  Group  Pack.  Pick 
it  up  at  your  Lotus  Reseller.  Or  call 
1-800-448-2500  for  more  information. 


Lotus 


Working  Together 


Lotus  Development  Corporation  ccMail  is  a  trademark  of  ccMail.  Inc .  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation.  Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
of  Apple  Computer  Inc  Software  Digest  is  a  registered  trademark  of  NSTL  Inc.  a  McGraw-Hill  Company  In  Canada,  call  I  -800-GO-LOTUS. 
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might  aim  to  cut  costs  by  halving  in¬ 
ventory  levels.  Yet  such  a  reduction 
could  end  up  costing  money  if  cus¬ 
tomers  defect  because  they  can’t  get 
products  when  and  where  they  want 
them.  Attempting  to  streamline  the 
inventory  function  without  examin¬ 
ing  what’s  going  on  in  areas  such  as 
forecasting,  order/entry  and  market¬ 
ing  can  actually  create  greater  ineffi¬ 
ciency.  “Companies  today  are  com¬ 
peting  on  service  as  much  as 
product,”  says  Dawe.  “Creating  a  val¬ 
ue-added  supply  chain  requires  cut¬ 
ting  out  all  the  problems  that  exist 
between  functional  handoffs.” 

The  first  step  in  redesigning  dis¬ 
tribution  processes  is  to  determine 
the  primary  force  or  forces  driving 


need  on  the  part  of 
our  distributors  to 
address  the  physical 
side  of  delivering 
goods  as  well  as  the 
information  side  of 
placing  orders  and 
invoicing.  ” 

—Naz  Bliimji 


the  need  for  change.  The  scope  and 
approach  of  any  improvement  effort 
will  vary  widely  depending  on 
whether  these  forces  are  internal  or 
external.  For  example,  one  company 
might  have  serious  distribution  prob¬ 
lems  because  purchasing  doesn’t 
have  a  clue  as  to  what  shipping  is  do¬ 
ing.  Another  company  might  have 
equally  serious  problems  caused  by  a 
customer’s  need  for  just-in-time  re¬ 
plenishment.  Technology  such  as 
bar-code  scanners,  automated  inven¬ 
tory-management  systems  and  ra¬ 
dio-frequency  networks  are  pretty 
nifty,  but  we  all  know  that  automat¬ 
ing  processes  is  not  always  the  best 


NAZ  BHIMJI:  “Anything  that  adds  costs  without 
adding  value  has  to  be  thoroughly  reexamined.  ” 


way  to  improve  them.  And  of  course 
a  company  won’t  gain  competitive 
advantage  from  technology  invest¬ 
ments  if  its  competitors  are  doing 
the  same  thing. 

No  industry  is  under  more  pres¬ 
sure  to  cut  costs  and  deliver  better 
services  than  health  care.  But  long 
before  the  subject  became  a  national 
obsession,  some  medical  suppliers 
began  unkinking  their  supply  chains 
to  achieve  the  kind  of  efficiency  both 
lawmakers  and  the  public  have  be¬ 
gun  demanding.  Now,  while  others 
in  the  industry  are  scrambling  to 
make  themselves  more  cost-effec¬ 
tive,  these  companies  are  reaping 
the  benefits  of  their  earlier  efforts. 


ECTON  DICKINSON  AND  CO., 

a  worldwide  manufacturer  of 
medical  supplies  and  diagnostic 
equipment  based  in  Franklin 
Lakes,  N.J.,  recognized  the 
strategic  importance  of  inte¬ 
grating  its  supply  chain  several 
years  ago.  In  fact,  improving  the  sup- 
ply-chain  pipeline  was  deemed  so 
critical  that  in  1988  the  company  es¬ 
tablished  a  group  for  this  sole  pur¬ 
pose.  (See  related  story,  Page  40.) 
“The  purpose  of  creating  [the]  group 
was  primarily  market-driven,”  says 
Naz  Bhimji,  the  vice  president  of  cor¬ 
porate-service  product  systems.  “We 
sensed  a  strong  need  on  the  part  of 
our  distributors  to  address  the  physi¬ 
cal  side  of  delivering  goods  as  well  as 
the  information  side  of  placing  orders 
and  invoicing.” 
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Establishing  EDI-based  links  with 
distributors  is  the  easy  part  of  Bec- 
ton  Dickinson’s  streamlining  efforts. 
Much  more  difficult  is  harnessing 
the  technology  to  fundamentally 
change  business  processes  so  that 
the  company’s  strategic  goal  is 
achieved.  “We  operate  well  on  a  divi¬ 
sional  basis,”  Bhimji  explains.  “But 
many  of  our  distributors  deal  with  all 
of  our  six  divisions,  and  we  want  to 
provide  them  with  one-stop  shop¬ 
ping.”  Achieving  this  united  front  re¬ 
quires  standardized  documents  such 
as  invoices  and  packing  slips  and  a 
sophisticated  logistics  infrastructure 
that  supports  consolidated  ship¬ 
ments. 

Complicating  matters  considerably 
is  the  fact  that  Becton  Dickinson  is 
one  step  removed  from  the  ultimate 
consumers  of  its  products — namely, 


hospitals,  health  clinics  and  physi¬ 
cians’  offices.  Each  of  these  entities 
may  have  very  different  replenish¬ 
ment  requirements.  For  example,  a 
large  hospital  may  maintain  a  small 
inventory,  whereas  a  clinic  relies  on  a 
“stockless”  supply,  in  which  all  prod¬ 
ucts  on  hand  are  those  currently  in 
use,  and  no  central  stock-  or  store¬ 
room  is  maintained.  Becton  Dickin¬ 


son  has  to  integrate  processes  across 
its  divisions  as  well  as  create  part¬ 
nerships  with  distributors.  “We  ex¬ 
amine  everything  we  do  with  our  dis¬ 
tributors,”  Bhimji  says.  “Anything 
that  adds  costs  without  adding  value 
has  to  be  thoroughly  reexamined.” 

Integration  is  also  key  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh-based  SmithKline  Beecham 
Consumer  Brands  (SBCB),  which  fo¬ 
cused  on  its  supply  chain  in  an  effort 
to  better  manage  its  product  flows.  In 
1991,  the  $2.5  billion  manufacturer  of 
more  than  30  over-the-counter 
health-care  products  implemented  a 
decision-support  software  system 
from  Manugistics  Inc.  The  new  sys¬ 
tem  integrates  planning  processes  in 
demand  forecasting,  distribution  and 
manufacturing.  According  to  Edward 
Neville,  supervisor  of  systems  and  anal¬ 
ysis,  the  initial  goals  of  reducing  inven¬ 
tory  by  one  week’s  supply 
and  cutting  transportation 
costs  by  $1  million  annually 
were  achieved  within  14 
months.  However,  Neville 
says  that  the  real  value  of 
the  system,  which  was  im¬ 
plemented  along  with  a 
move  to  a  client/server  en¬ 
vironment,  is  best  mea¬ 
sured  by  its  impact  on  cus¬ 
tomer  service. 

“We’ve  never  quanti¬ 
fied  the  time  we’ve  saved 
in  distribution,”  Neville 
says.  “What’s  important 
is  that  we’ve  increased 
our  planning  cycle  from  a 
monthly  to  a  weekly  ba¬ 
sis.”  Integrating  informa¬ 
tion  across  departments 
has  made  planning  much 
more  accurate.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  there  are  fewer  in¬ 
stances  of  products  not 
being  available  for  deliv¬ 
ery  to  a  customer’s  distribution  facil¬ 
ity.  “Before,  we  knew  we  had  a  prob¬ 
lem  when  the  ship  date  passed  and 
we  didn’t  have  enough  stock  to  fill 
the  orders,”  Neville  says.  “Now  we 
can  detect  a  problem  five  to  seven 
days  ahead  of  a  ship  date  and  usually 
fix  it.” 

Integrating  information  has  en¬ 
abled  SBCB  to  condense  the  time 


I  integrating 
information  has 
enabled  SBCB  to 
condense  the  time 
between  receipt  of  a 
customer  order  and 
shipment  of  finished 
products — in  effect, 
to  shrink  its  entire 
supply  chain. 

between  receipt  of  a  customer  order 
and  shipment  of  finished  products — 
in  effect,  to  shrink  its  entire  supply 
chain.  Along  the  way,  business  pro¬ 
cesses  have  changed,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  manufacturing.  Products 
are  now  delivered  on  a  continuous 
basis,  which  means  that  production 
schedules  are  more  stable  than  in 
the  past.  According  to  consultant 
Graf,  the  timely  flow  of  information 
through  the  supply  chain  is  what 
makes  such  changes  possible,  and  it 
all  starts  with  forecasting.  “Just-in- 
time  manufacturing  relies  on  sophis¬ 
ticated  forecasting,”  she  says.  “One 
trend  is  having  customers  forecast 
what  they  need  and  communicate 
that  back  to  their  suppliers.” 

A  FEW  YEARS  AGO,  BECKMAN 

Instruments  Inc.,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  clinical  diagnostic  in¬ 
struments  and  supplies  based 
in  Fullerton,  Calif.,  wanted  to 
improve  its  forecasting  abili¬ 
ties  in  order  to  make  its  distri¬ 
bution  process  more  efficient.  The 
two  primary  goals  were  to  improve 
service  and  reduce  the  amount  of 
“scrap” — the  losses  incurred  when 
certain  products  pass  their  expira¬ 
tion  dates  and  cannot  be  sold,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Steven  Kernes,  manager 
of  customer-service  development 
and  forecasting.  In  addition  to  dated 
products,  Beckman  also  had  to  con- 


EDWARD  NEVILLE:  “We’ve  increased  our  planning  cycle 
from  a  monthly  to  a  weekly  basis. " 
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And  this  is  the  power  behind  it. 


Meet  the  first  PowerPC-based  RISC  System/6000. 


It’s  more  than  an  introduction.  It’s 
a  revolution.  The  price/performance 
leader  of  UNIX®  systems— IBM’s  RISC 
System/6000  —has  joined 
forces  with  the  most  exciting 
chip  ever  created— the  new 
PowerPC  601— to  create 
the  POWERstation™  250. 

The  250  sets  a  new  standard 
for  entry  performance— and 
price/performance.  For  your 
business,  it  means  answers  at 
lightning  speed,  from 
accounting  to  engi¬ 
neering  to  application 
development.  In  fact, 
there  are  thousands  of 
proven  Applications  for  the  com¬ 
mercial-strength  AIX/6000 ™  operat¬ 
ing  system.  Were  also  delivering  the  first 


complete  DCE  for  advanced  client/ 
server  solutions.  And  we’ve  brought 
technologies  like  multimedia  and 
object  toolkits  to  the  RISC  domain.  With 
Wabi™  you’ll  run  Windows™ 
applications  at  blinding 
speed.  Macintosh  programs  too. 
And  there’s  more.  Were  also 
launching  POWER 2,™  the 
industry’s  most  powerful  RISC 
technology,  in  the  new 
POWERserver  ™  990— deliver¬ 
ing  unprecedented  pro¬ 
cessor  peformance.The 
future  will  see  IbwerPC 
and  POWER2  technol¬ 
ogy  in  everything  from 
notebooks  to  supercomputers.  If  you’re 
ready  for  a  real  change  of  pace,  call 
1 800  IBM-6676,  ext.  669  today. 


RISC  System/6000 


IBM  25T 

HP®  715/33 

DEC™  300L 

Price  SPEC“int92 

$9,390  62.6 

$9,990  24.7 

$7,920  45.9 

Cost/SPECint92 

$150 

$404 

$173 

IBM  990 

$147,800 

126.0 

$1,173 

HP  160 

$136,530 

82.0 

$1,665 

DEC  4000/610 

$131,728 

94.6 

$1,392 

Power  for  a  new  age. 


Chain  Stroking 

At  Becton  Dickinson,  the  supply  chain 
was  deemed  so  critical  that  the  company 
created  a  separate  organization 
dedicated  to  improving  it 


Streamlining  the  supply  chain  is  serious  business  at  Becton  Dick¬ 
inson  and  Co.  In  1988  the  manufacturer  of  medical  supplies  and 
diagnostic  equipment  based  in  Franklin  Lakes,  N.J.,  established  a 
supply-chain  management  group  in  an  effort  to  improve  service. 
“The  idea,”  says  Naz  Bhimji,  the  vice  president  of  corporate-ser¬ 
vice  product  systems,  “is  to  present  one  face  to  our  customers.” 
To  achieve  this  objective,  the  company  has  integrated  the  flow  of 
information  throughout  the  entire  supply  pipeline,  standardized  pro¬ 
cesses  and  documents,  and  established  partnerships  with  distributors. 

Due  to  the  company’s  efforts,  distributors  no  longer  must  deal  with 
each  of  Becton  Dickinson’s  six  divisions  individually.  Instead,  they 
have  a  single  contact  point  from  which  to  order  products,  pay  bills,  ne¬ 
gotiate  contracts  and  address  problems.  “Everything  we  do  is  geared 
toward  making  the  health-care  providers  that  use  our  products  more 
efficient,”  says  Paul  Teloquin,  director  of  advanced-concepts  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  group  offers  a  series  of  EDI-based  services  that  are  designed  to 
reduce  clerical  work,  provide  immediate  access  to  product  information 
and  improve  accuracy.  Electronic  applications  currently  available 
through  the  group’s  trademarked  Speed-Corn  program  include  order 
entry,  invoicing,  contract  notification  and  rebates.  A  production  pro¬ 
gram  is  underway  using  Speed-Corn  Link  I  to  offer  a  net  billing  capa¬ 
bility;  it  is  meant  to  improve  distributors’  cash  flow  and  eliminate  inef¬ 
ficiencies  in  their  administrative  overhead. 

The  group  also  provides  logistics  services,  such  as  scheduling  and 
consolidating  shipments,  aimed  at  reducing  order-cycle  times  and  sim¬ 
plifying  receiving.  Orders  that  used  to  arrive  via  phone,  mail  or  fax  can 
now  be  electronically  received  at  headquarters  and  transmitted  to 
manufacturing  plants.  Finished  products  are  then  shipped  to  one  of 
four  regional  warehouses  (a  fifth  warehouse  exists  for  refrigerated 
products),  where  they  are  consolidated  into  scheduled  shipments  and 
sent  to  distributor  sites. 

According  to  Bhimji,  the  supply-chain  group  has  not  yet  achieved  all 
its  service  objectives.  “We’d  like  to  be  able  to  guarantee  deliveries 
within  a  30-minute  window,”  he  says.  “We’d  also  like  to  be  able  to 
track  the  inventories  of  our  distributors  better  so  that  we  can  improve 
our  replenishment  processes.” 

Still,  Becton  Dickinson  is  well  on  its  way  to  changing  the  way  it 
does  business  with  its  distributors.  “Our  relationships  with  distribu¬ 
tors  have  widened  to  include  more  than  just  salespeople  and  buyers,” 
says  Teloquin.  “A  wide  variety  of  people  talk  with  each  other  now,  and 
this  has  led  to  a  lot  more  creative  ideas.” 

-M.  Santosus 


STEVEN  KERNES:  “We  know  what  our 
demands  will  be  through  June  of  1995.  ” 

tend  with  the  disparate  seasonal  pat¬ 
terns  of  its  worldwide  customers. 
For  example,  in  Europe,  market  de¬ 
mands  can  vary  widely  from  country 
to  country  and  month  to  month.  In 
Italy,  people  tend  to  go  on  vacation  in 
August;  in  Spain,  July  is  the  quiet 
time.  So,  because  orders  were  based 
on  sales  of  the  previous  month,  ma¬ 
terial  shipped  to  Spain  in  July  often 
just  sat  around  when  it  could  have 
been  used  in  Italy. 

“The  ability  to  produce  the  right 
product  and  send  it  to  where  it  is 
needed  is  critical,”  says  Kernes, 
“because  it’s  almost  impossible  to 
move  a  product  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other  after  the  fact.” 

By  1989,  the  different  forecasting 
techniques  used  around  the  world 
had  reached  their  limits.  “Some  fore¬ 
casting  was  generated  by  our  order- 
entry  system,  but  it  was  not  consis¬ 
tent,”  Kernes  reports.  Figures  were 
based  on  past  demand  and  did  not 
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take  seasonal  patterns  into  account. 
There  was  also  no  coordination 
among  departments,  with  the  result 
that  sales,  marketing,  finance,  inven¬ 
tory  and  distribution  often  relied  on 
different  forecasting  figures.  “We 
didn’t  have  the  ability  to  do  a  fore¬ 
cast  and  merge  it  with  a  business 
plan,”  he  says.  Beckman  needed  to 
develop  an  enterprisewide  system 
that  could  both  plan  forecasts  based 
on  future  demand  and  provide  vari¬ 
ous  departments  with  consistent  in¬ 
formation. 

Beckman  installed  the  Manugis- 
tics  software  on  its  IBM  3270  at 
headquarters  and  provided  access  to 
end  users  worldwide.  Forecasts  are 
now  based  on  what  customers  say 
they  will  need  in  the  future  rather 
than  on  how  much  Beckman  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  past.  “We  know  what 
our  demands  will  be  for  any  given 
part  number  and  location  through 
June  of  1995,”  Kernes  says.  This  is 
particularly  helpful  when  it  comes  to 
planning  labor  schedules  and  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  raw  materials  because 


many  of  Beckman’s  products  have 
long  lead  times. 

The  system  also  provides  the 
company  with  a  “one-number  man¬ 
agement  capability,”  says  Kernes. 
“Now  finance  people  use  the  same 
information  as  manufacturing,  mar¬ 
keting  and  inventory  people.  This  is 
not  just  an  inventory-management 
or  distribution  tool.  It’s  used 
throughout  the  entire  organization, 
and  it  provides  a  way  of  looking  at  all 
our  business  processes  in  a  com¬ 
pletely  integrated  fashion.” 

As  a  result,  the  list  of  out-of-stock 
products,  which  used  to  run  four 
pages  long,  has  been  eliminated,  and 
the  incidence  of  scrap  is  down  im¬ 
mensely.  “We  predicted  our  scrap 
figure  would  decline  by  $79,000  an¬ 
nually,  but  in  1993,  it  was  reduced  by 
$900,000,”  Kernes  reports.  “We’re 
able  to  accurately  predict  what  our 
customers  need,  and  this  has  greatly 
improved  our  service.” 

According  to  ernst  & 

Young’s  Dawe,  some  compa¬ 
nies  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
invest  the  resources  necessary 
to  improve  their  distribution 
processes.  For  these  compa¬ 
nies,  turning  logistics  or  ware¬ 
house  operations  over  to  third-party 
outsourcers  is  becoming  a  viable  al¬ 
ternative.  At  Berlex  Laboratories, 
for  example,  the  introduction  of  a 
new  product  led  the  Wayne,  N.J.- 
based  pharmaceuticals  company  to 
go  with  an  outsourcer.  “For  our  pre¬ 
scription  drug  Betaseron,  we  decid¬ 
ed  to  bypass  traditional  distribution 
methods  and  turn  the  order  process¬ 
ing  over  to  a  third  party,”  explains 
CIO  Ed  Walters.  The  main  reason 
for  doing  this  was  cost  reduction;  the 
multiple  sclerosis  drug  is  currently 
available  in  limited  quantities  and  re¬ 
quires  refrigeration.  (Recipients  of 
the  drug  are  determined  by  a  lot¬ 
tery.) 

PCS  Health  Systems  Inc.,  in 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  has  established  a 
nationwide  network  with  participat¬ 
ing  pharmacies.  Orders  for  Be¬ 
taseron  are  transmitted  from  phar¬ 
macies  to  PCS,  where  they  are 
processed  and  then  transmitted  to 


the  Berlex  warehouse.  Individual  or¬ 
ders  are  then  shipped  via  overnight 
delivery  directly  to  pharmacies.  Pa¬ 
tients  have  flexible  payment  options 
including  credit  arrangements,  and 
pharmacies  have  no  inventory  carry¬ 
ing  costs.  “In  the  first  few  months,  it 
was  hectic,”  Walters  admits.  “We 

amm 

I  he  ability  to 
produce  the  right 
product  and  send  it 
to  where  it  is 
needed  is  critical, 
because  its  almost 
impossible  to  move 
a  product  from  one 
place  to  another 
after  the  fact.  ” 

—Steven  Kernes 


were  sending  orders  and  invoices 
back  and  forth  with  PCS,  and  it  took 
us  awhile  to  work  the  procedures 
out.” 

Companies  might  be  wary  of  out¬ 
sourcing  strategic  processes  to  a 
third  party  that  can  also  offer  ser¬ 
vices  to  direct  competitors.  At 
Berlex,  this  concern  was  resolved  by 
stipulations  written  into  the  con¬ 
tract.  “Even  dealing  with  patented 
prescription  drugs,  it’s  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  none  of  the  data  is  made 
available  to  our  competitors,”  says 
Walters.  “Betaseron  required  a  cost- 
effective  distribution  channel,  and 
we’re  satisfied  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment.” 

Streamlining  distribution  process¬ 
es  can  definitely  be  a  source  of  com¬ 
petitive  advantage,  but  organizations 
have  to  go  beyond  simply  trying  to 
reduce  inventories  or  cut  down  on 
costs.  Efficient  distribution  is  all 
about  creating  new  opportunities  to 
provide  value-added  service.  BE] 
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GINTHER 


EXECUTIVE  VP 
TECHNOLOGY 
&  OPERATIONS 


HOW  CAN  YOU 

CAPITALIZE 

ON  DATA  SYSTEMS 
AND  SOLUTIONS? 

CALL 

ME 

1-800-756-4636 

I'LL  TELL  YOU 

HOW  BELL  ATLANTIC 

PAID  OFF 


We'  re  Crestar.  With  more  than  260  branches 
in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Washington,  D.C., 
we're  convenient  to  all  the  places  our 
customers  live,  work  or  shop.  Customer 
service  is  the  key  to  our  success.  And  the 
companies  of  Bell  Atlantic*  play  a  significant 
role  in  applying  technology  to  provide 
superior  customer  service.  One  way  is  our 
Retail  Automation  Network  that  depends  on 
Bell  Atlantic's  High  Speed  Data  Network. 
Only  Bell  Atlantic  had  the  infrastructure  in 
place  to  provide  the  data  solutions  we  needed. 
Thanks  to  Bell  Atlantic,  every  location  has 
immediate  access  to  all  customer  information, 
at  all  times.  This  allows  the  branches  to  open 
accounts  and  cross  sell  additional  services 
faster,  improving  productivity  along  the  way. 
As  we  acquire  new  branches,  Bell  Atlantic 
is  there  to  help  bring  them  on-line  and 
integrate  them  into  our  network  within 
72  hours,  sometimes  within  24  hours.  And 
Bell  Atlantic  monitors  the  entire  network 
24  hours  a  day.  The  network  has  proven 
reliable-on-line  an  astounding  99.8%.  Even 
now,  they're  installing  LANs  and  workstations 
that  integrate  many  of  our  locations.  Pleasing 
the  customer  is  our  main  goal.  Obviously, 
it's  Bell  Atlantic's  goal  too.  So  call  me,  I'll  tell 
you  how  Bell  Atlantic  was  right  on  the  money. 


©  Bell  Atlantic 

We’re  More  Than  Just  Talk. 


Callers  will  hear  a  recorded  message  from  Mr.  Ginther,  and  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  leave  a  message  for  him  or  to  speak  with  a  Bell  Atlantic  representative  ‘The  Bell  Atlantic  family  of  companies  includes  the 
Bell  Atlantic  Systems  Group,  New  Jersey  Bell,  Bell  of  Pennsylvania,  Diamond  Stale  Telephone,  the  C&p  Telephone  Companies  and  other  communications  and  information  management  companies.  ©  1993  Bell  Atlantic. 


COVER  STORY:  OPEN  SYSTEMS 


GRADUAL  3 

OPENING 


The  move  to  nonproprietary,  client/server-based 
systems  is  on.  But  the  transformation 
needn’t  be  precipitous. 

BY  DAVID  H.  FREEDMAN 


wo  years  ago,  most  CIOs 
ould  have  convincingly  made 
the  case  to  the  rest  of  the 
company  that  moving  to  an 
open-systems,  client/server 
environment  was  risky  and  of 
uncertain  benefit.  Today,  most 
companies  aren’t  asking  if  the 
CIO  can  get  them  to  open  systems; 
they  want  to  know  how  long  it’s  going 
to  take.  “As  far  as  senior  management 
is  concerned,  the  mainframe  isn’t  po¬ 
litically  correct  anymore,”  says 
Steven  Wendler,  vice  president  and 
director  of  open  systems  at  the  Gart¬ 
ner  Group  Inc.,  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  relatively  sudden  perception 
that  large-system,  proprietary  envi¬ 
ronments  are  losers — a  perception 
that  has  both  fed,  and  been  fed  by,  the 


dramatic  humbling  of  IBM  Corp.  and 
Digital  Equipment  Corp. — has  left 
many  CIOs  feeling  they  are  behind 
the  eight  ball,  with  no  clear  way  out  of 
their  predicament.  “Users  are  driving 
a  push  away  from  existing  computing 
infrastructures,  but  the  IS  folks  are 
gun-shy  about  choosing  an  architec¬ 
ture  to  replace  [what  they’ve  got],” 
says  Alok  Chaturvedi,  a  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  business-school  professor 
who  specializes  in  issues  relating  to 
open  systems.  “The  chances  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake  are  quite  high,  and  a  lot 
of  companies  are  getting  burned.” 

While  some  companies  are  planning 
a  wholesale  leap  into  open  systems, 
most  CIOs  are  deciding  that  the  best 
course  is  one  that  takes  their  compa¬ 
nies  through  a  gentle  transition.  “We 
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But  achieving  such 

painless  evolution  may 
not  be  quite  as  easy  as  it 
sounds,  warns  Philip  C. 
Anderson,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College’s  Amos 
Tuck  School  in  Hanover, 
N.H.,  and  a  specialist  in 
technology-manage¬ 
ment  strategies.  “To  sit 
around  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  systems  depart¬ 
ment  and  say,  ‘Here  is  a 
detailed  plan  of  how 
we’re  going  to  move  to 
open  systems,’  is  ridicu¬ 
lous,”  he  says.  “The 
technology  and  user 
needs  are  changing  so 
quickly  that  by  the  time 
your  two-  or  three-year 
plan  is  implemented, 
everything  will  have 
changed.” 

Anderson  agrees  with 


ages  companies  to  work  with  HP  in 
developing  a  few  client/server  appli¬ 
cations  with  which  to  get  their  feet 
wet.  “We  help  our  customers  do  an 
inventory  of  their  applications  and 
software  environments,”  says  Sev- 
cik.  “Then  we  identify  two  or  three 
business-critical  but  not  high-risk  ap¬ 
plications  that  can  serve  as  pilots  for 
a  move  to  open  systems.” 

The  six-month  process  of  moving 
an  application — either  by  modifying 
the  existing  code  to  run  under  Unix 
or  by  rewriting  the  application  from 
scratch — serves  to  familiarize  the 
customer’s  IT  group  with  the  open- 
systems  world  and  to  build  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  results.  Sevcik  notes 
that  his  group  tends  to  avoid  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  subject  of  a  long-range 
plan  until  the  pilot  projects  are  up 
and  running.  “Once  a 
company  has  a  few  suc¬ 
cesses  under  its  belt, 
it’s  ready  to  put  togeth¬ 
er  a  two-year  transition 
plan  and  start  moving 
applications  into  open 
systems  10  or  20  at  a 
time,”  he  says. 


PHILIP  ANDERSON:  “The  CIO.. .has  to  get  everyone  focused  on  the  common  goal  of  serving  the  user. 


“  he  technology  and 

I  user  needs  are 
changing  so  quickly 
the  time  your  two- 
plan  is 

implemented,  everything  will 
have  changed.” 

-Philip  C.  Anderson 


nology  is  client/server-based,  re¬ 
flecting  CIOs’  caution  toward  mak¬ 
ing  the  jump  to  open  systems. 

HP  doesn’t  try  to  talk  its  cus¬ 
tomers  into  leaping  into  a  client/serv¬ 
er  environment.  Instead,  it  encour¬ 


couldn’t  risk  replacing  everything  all 
at  one  time,”  says  Dennis  Loewe,  fi¬ 
nancial  services  controller  at  $10  bil¬ 
lion  timber-products-producer  Wey¬ 
erhaeuser  Co.,  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 
“We’re  taking  a  measured  approach.” 

That’s  the  approach  pushed  by 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  for  one. 
Among  vendors,  Hewlett-Packard 
has  become  something  of  a  star  in 
the  open-systems  world.  The  com¬ 
pany  claims  its  revenues  from  Unix- 
based  products  have  risen  a  fairly 
steady  40  percent  per  year  over  the 
last  four  years,  compared  with  a  15 
percent  growth  rate  for  the  open- 
systems  industry  overall.  Rich  Sev¬ 
cik,  general  manager  of  HP’s  sys¬ 
tems  and  server  group,  estimates 
that  despite  the  rapid  growth,  only 
about  10  percent  of  installed  tech- 
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CA90s 


The  freedom  to  choose  the  best  applications  without  wor¬ 
rying  about  hardware  constraints. 

The  freedom  to  right-size  your  entire  com¬ 
puting  environment  with  the  best  mix  of  hard¬ 
ware  platforms. 

And  the  freedom  to  integrate  and  automate  all  your 
applications  across  the  many  proprietary,  closed  environ¬ 
ments  you  face  today.  It’s  all  there  inside  the  most  compre 
hensive  architecture  ever  developed:  CA90s. 

The  only  architecture  that  supports  every  major  hard 
ware  platform  including  IBM,  Digital,  Hewlett-Packard, 

©Computer  Associates  International.  Inc.  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  Islandia,  NY 


Apple,  Fujitsu,  Bull,  Data  General,  Tandem  and  Hitachi. 

All  the  major  operating  systems:  MVS,  VSE,  VM,  VMS, 
i  UNIX,  APPLE,  WINDOWS,  DOS  and  OS/2. 

And  the  world’s  broadest  range  of  integrated  software 
solutions,  covering  systems  management,  information 
management  and  business  applications. 

If  you’re  tired  of  being  fenced  in,  call  1-800 -CALL  CAI 
for  complete  information  on  _  _  _ _ 

c.ws  QOMPUTER 

The  architecture  that  can  Associates 

set  you  free.  Software  superior  by  design. 

11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Sevcik  that  the  transition  to  open 
systems  should  be  effected  piece¬ 
meal.  But  he  insists  it  is  a  mistake  to 
think  in  terms  of  moving  existing  ap¬ 
plications  over  to  a  new  architecture 
simply  to  avoid  being  locked  into  a 
single  vendor.  That’s  what  he  calls 
“wooden  bridge”  thinking — a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  builders  of  the  first  iron 
bridges,  who  uselessly  inserted  pegs 
into  the  bridges’  beams  simply  be¬ 
cause  that’s  how  wooden  bridges 
were  held  together.  Instead,  he  ar¬ 
gues,  IS  managers  have  to  let  users 


take  the  lead — perhaps  through  rapid 
prototyping — in  coming  up  with  en¬ 
tirely  new  applications  that  are  in¬ 
tended  for  an  open,  client/server  en¬ 
vironment  from  day  one. 

“Open  systems  isn’t  about  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  shop  around  [among] 
more  vendors  to  do  the  same  things 
more  cheaply,”  Anderson  explains. 
“It’s  about  getting  out  to  the  users, 
giving  them  more  control  over  infor¬ 
mation  and  capturing  their  brain¬ 
power.” 

But  some  applications  simply  may 


not  be  ready  for  the  open-systems 
world  due  to  the  security  and  online- 
transaction-processing  limitations  of 
Unix  and  the  client/server  environ¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  Gartner 
Group’s  Wendler.  Decision-support 
systems  and  other  noncritical  applica¬ 
tions  utilizing  a  single  500-or-so-user 
database  are  generally  no  problem,  he 
says.  But  he  insists  that  others  are 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  open  sys¬ 
tems  for  now — and  probably  for  the 
next  three  years.  These  include  ap¬ 
plications  in  which  thousands  of 


Learning  to 
Fish  in  Open 
Waters 


CIOs  seeking  help  in 
their  systems- 
conversion  efforts 
should  look  for  a 
consultant  who  is 
willing  to  teach 

Converting  to  open  systems  is 
a  tricky  game — and  one  in 
which  a  growing  number  of 
companies  find  themselves 
enmeshed,  despite  a  lack  of 
expertise.  Help  is  available,  but  the 
helper  should  be  chosen  with  care. 

Consultants  are  only  too  happy  to 
mastermind  and  implement  open- 
systems  conversions.  But  as  the 
saying  goes:  Give  a  man  a  fish  and 
he  will  eat  for  a  day;  teach  a  man  to 
fish  and  he  will  eat  every  day.  The 
key  to  using  a  consultant  is  to  make 
sure  expertise  is  transferred  to  the 
client  in  the  process,  says  Philip  C. 
Anderson,  associate  professor  of 
business  administration  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College’s  Amos  Tuck  School. 


“The  point  of  the  first  applications 
you  move  shouldn’t  be  to  save  mon¬ 
ey  but  to  maximize  your  learning,” 
says  Anderson.  “You  don’t  need  to 
spend  millions  with  a  consultant  to 
do  that.” 

One  open-systems-oriented  com¬ 
pany  that  specializes  in  helping 
clients  help  themselves  is  Open  En¬ 
vironment  Corp.  (OEC),  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  OEC  trains  some 
2,000  people  a  year  in  a  user-orient¬ 
ed,  rapid-prototyping  approach  to 
moving  to  an  open-systems  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  it  sells  software  “tool¬ 
kits”  that  cost  about  $8,000  per  de¬ 
veloper. 

“The  large  companies  that  come  to 
us  want  us  to  empower 
them,”  says  OEC  CEO 
Sundar  Subramaniam. 

“After  we  help  them 
build  the  first  applica¬ 
tion,  they  can  go  off 
and  do  the  rest  on 
their  own.” 

Of  course,  in  the 
past,  companies  could 
always  place  them¬ 
selves  in  IBM’s  hands 
when  it  came  to  difficult 
transitions.  Now  most 
companies  aren’t  so 
sure.  “There  has  been 
an  erosion  of  faith  in 
IBM  over  the  past  year 
unlike  any  ever  seen 
before,”  says  industry 
analyst  Steven  Wendler 


of  Gartner  Group  Inc.,  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  “And  while  Hewlett-Packard 
is  seen  as  a  technological  leader  in 
open  systems,  some  CIOs  still  think 
of  them  as  the  calculator  people.” 

HP  is  working  hard  to  change 
that  image.  The  company  has  been 
continually  increasing  the  number 
of  its  service  employees  while  keep¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  its  employee  count 
flat;  service  employees  now  make 
up  two-thirds  of  the  company.  “Peo¬ 
ple  are  still  listening  to  IBM,”  says 
Rich  Sevcik,  general  manager  of 
HP’s  systems  and  server  group, 
“but  now  they’re  getting  a  second 
opinion  from  us.” 

-D.  H.  Freedman 
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Customers  determined 

to  achieve  the  low  cost  per 
MIPS  of  Unix  processors  for  heavy- 
duty  applications  without  waiting  for 
reengineering  to  run  its  course  have 
another  option,  Sevcik  adds.  They 
can  transfer  the  programs  to  a  large 
Unix  processor  that  runs  not  in  a 
client/server  environment  but  as  a 
Unix  mainframe.  This  wouldn’t  pro¬ 
vide  the  sort  of  data-sharing  capabil¬ 
ities  widely  considered  the  biggest 
advantage  of  a  switch  to  open  sys¬ 
tems,  and  it  would  require  putting  up 
with  Unix’s  deficiencies  in  security 
and  systems  management.  Still,  Sev¬ 
cik  insists  that  being  in  the  Unix  en¬ 
vironment  not  only  saves  money  but 
better  positions  a  company  to  make 
the  eventual  migration  to  a  full 
client/server  architecture.  “It  leaves 
you  open-systems-ready,”  he  says. 

That  reasoning  is  behind  a  new 
trend  among  vendors  of  large  soft¬ 
ware  applications  to  sell  Unix  ver¬ 
sions  of  their  IBM-mainframe-ori- 
ented  products.  Such  packages  can 


BRUCE  FRITCHMAN:  " It’s  been  incredibly  quiet  around  here  since  we  started  turning  off  the  mainframes. ' 


offer  a  best-of-both-worlds  solution, 
says  Peter  Meekin,  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  applications  vendor  Dun 
&  Bradstreet  Software,  which  offers 
a  Unix  version  of  its  Millennium  fi¬ 
nancial,  human-resources  and  manu¬ 
facturing  software.  “Information 
systems  departments  have  gotten 
very  good  at  supporting  host-based 
solutions,”  he  explains.  “But  if  you 
can  take  the  same  application  you’ve 
been  running  for  years  and  get  a  ver¬ 
sion  that  runs  on  a  Unix  platform, 
you’ll  save  money  and  gain  network¬ 
ing  options.”  Meekin  concedes  that 
Unix  platforms  lack  many  of  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  IBM-mainframe  envi¬ 
ronment  but  claims  the  gap  is  nar¬ 
rowing.  “With  companies  like  HP 
pushing  strongly  in  the  area  of  tools, 
Unix  is  catching  up,”  he  says. 

Still,  many  CIOs  are  feeling  pres¬ 
sure  to  do  more  than  simply  run  the 
same  old  application  on  a  Unix  box. 
They’re  being  told  to  dump  the  main¬ 


frame,  regardless  of  its  type,  and 
make  the  jump  into  a  true  open-sys¬ 
tems,  client/server  architecture. 
Large  financial  applications  needn’t 
be  one  of  the  stumbling  blocks,  says 
Frank  Dodge,  co-founder  of  main¬ 
frame-software  vendor  McCormack 
&  Dodge,  which  was  acquired  by  Dun 
&  Bradstreet  Corp.  and  ultimately  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  D&B  Software.  Dodge 
has  spent  the  last  few  years  getting 
his  new  company,  the  Dodge  Group, 
off  the  ground.  The  company’s  prod¬ 
uct:  financial  software,  for  large  orga¬ 
nizations,  that  runs  on  workstations 
in  a  client/server  environment. 

“Other  vendors  are  saying  you 
should  move  less-demanding  appli¬ 
cations  to  the  client/server  world 
one  piece  at  a  time  and  leave  finan¬ 
cials  for  last,”  says  Dodge.  “I  say 
start  right  off  with  general  ledger.” 

Dodge  doesn’t  deny  that  convert¬ 
ing  financials  to  a  client/server  archi¬ 
tecture  is  a  lot  of  work.  But  he  does 
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users  are  accessing  multiple 
databases  and  whose  tempo¬ 
rary  shutdown  can  cause  se¬ 
rious  harm  to  the  business. 
“I  tell  clients  that  if  you’re 
just  doing  decision  support, 
you  can  forklift  your  main¬ 
frame,”  says  Wendler.  “But 
medium-to-heavyweight  ap¬ 
plications  like  financials  and 
human  resources  generally 
aren’t  being  offloaded,  nor 
should  they  be,  because  the 
technology  just  isn’t  ready 
for  it  yet.” 

Even  Hewlett-Packard’s 
Sevcik  agrees  that  some  of 
the  largest,  most-important 
applications,  typically  making 
up  about  a  third  of  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  portfolio,  aren’t  included 
in  the  transition  plans  worked 
out  by  HP  and  its  customers. 
“These  can  eventually  be 
moved  into  a  client/server 
environment,”  he  says.  “But 
it’s  usually  done  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  reengineering  busi¬ 
ness  processes,  and  that  can 
take  a  long  time.” 


say  that  it’s  no  harder  than  convert¬ 
ing  to  a  new,  mainframe-based  finan¬ 
cial  package.  “A  lot  of  financial  appli¬ 
cations  are  15  years  old  and  aren’t 
meeting  users’  needs  anymore,”  he 
says.  “If  you’re  going  to  go  through 
all  the  work  of  moving  to  a  new  gen¬ 
eral-ledger  package  anyway,  why  not 
put  it  up  on  a  client/server  architec¬ 
ture?”  In  fact,  D&B  Software  also  of¬ 
fers  a  client/server  application  for  its 
financial  software  for  those  cus¬ 
tomers  ready  to  trade  the  familiarity 
of  Millennium  for  the  advantages  of  a 
true  open-systems  implementation. 

Dodge  insists  CIOs’  fears  about 
moving  large,  critical  applications  to  a 
client/server  environment  are  based 
on  false  assumptions.  Mainframe  en¬ 
vironments  do  provide  better  securi¬ 
ty  tools,  he  says.  But  most  companies 
don’t  implement  them  fully  and  prop¬ 
erly — allowing  too  many  people  to 
have  passwords,  for  example — so 
that  in  the  end  companies  don’t  get 
significantly  better  security  than  they 
would  in  an  open-systems  environ¬ 
ment.  And  he  claims  that  while  trans¬ 
action-processing  volumes  can  be  a 
problem  when  a  mainframe  applica¬ 
tion  is  shoehorned  onto  a  single  Unix 
box,  the  problem  goes  away  when 
processing  is  efficiently  divided 
among  multiple  clients  and  servers, 
as  Dodge  says  is  the  case  with  his 
company’s  software. 

Short-term  cost  savings 

should  be  the  least-important  reason 
for  moving  a  large  application, 
he  adds.  “You’ll  end  up  spending  the 
same  amount  of  money  as  you  would 
with  a  new  mainframe  application. 
You’ll  just  spend  it  differently.” 

Weyerhaeuser  has  been  agonizing 
for  two  years  over  the  costs  and  ben¬ 
efits  of  moving  various  applications 
into  an  open-systems,  client/server 
architecture.  One  area  that  was  given 
the  green  light  is  human  resources; 
the  company’s  HR  data  was  scat¬ 
tered  across  dozens  of  incompatible 
databases  at  some  400  different  facil¬ 
ities,  forcing  the  company  to  gather 
the  tax  data  it  needed  by  telephoning 
each  site  and  asking  for  it.  “A 
client/server  approach  made  a  lot  of 
sense  here  because  our  various  sites 


wanted  independence  while  the  com¬ 
pany  wanted  a  centralized  database,” 
says  Loewe,  one  of  the  executives 
charged  with  overseeing  the  move  to 
a  new  architecture. 


financial 
software  is  in  its 
infancy  right  now,  and 
’t  have  the  in-house 
expertise  in  places  like  Broken 
Bow,  Okla.,  to  deal  with 
problems.” 


-Dennis  Loewe 


But  the  company  is  balking  at  mov¬ 
ing  its  financial  software.  “Client/serv¬ 
er  financial  software  is  in  its  infancy 
right  now,  and  we  don’t  have  the  in- 
house  expertise  in  places  like  Broken 
Bow,  Okla.,  to  deal  with  problems,” 
says  Loewe.  “It  would  be  too  risky  to 
trust  our  finances  to  that  sort  of  situa¬ 
tion.”  Weyerhaeuser  currently  uses 
D&B’s  Millennium  for  the  IBM  main¬ 
frame  and  is  considering  moving  one 
of  its  divisions  to  the  Unix  version;  in 
a  few  years,  it  might  consider  moving 
to  D&B’s  client/server  version  for  one 
or  more  divisions. 

Most  users  would  prefer  client/serv¬ 
er  versions  of  all  the  company’s  applica¬ 
tions,  says  Loewe,  and  ultimately  Wey¬ 
erhaeuser  intends  to  provide  them.  But 
that  could  take  a  decade.  “We’re  going 
to  have  a  continued  heavy  reliance  on 
centralized  mainframe  technology 
throughout  the  ’90s,  just  because  of  the 
knowledge  base  that  exists  to  support 
it,”  he  says. 

But  some  organizations  don’t  feel 
like  stretching  out  the  move  to  open 
systems.  Lehigh  University,  in  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa.,  for  example,  took  just  18 
months  to  dump  three  of  its  four 
mainframes — an  IBM  4381,  a  Digital 
VAX  8530  and  a  Control  Data  Corp. 
Cyber — for  120  IBM  RS/6000  work¬ 
stations  and  10  RS/6000  servers. 
Bruce  Fritchman,  assistant  vice 
president  for  computing  and  commu¬ 


nication  services,  had  calculated  that 
once  the  architecture  was  in  place,  it 
would  save  Lehigh  a  total  of  $2  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  first  four  years.  So  he 
talked  the  treasurer  into  adding  that 
$2  million  in  future  savings  to  the  IS 
budget  up  front  to  pay  for  the  con¬ 
version.  “We’ve  gotten  an  awful  lot 
more  computing  resources  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  money  we’re  saving  from 
shutting  down  the  mainframes  and 
putting  [it]  into  our  new  systems,” 
says  Fritchman. 

He  had  originally  planned  to  make 
the  conversion  at  a  more-leisurely 
pace,  but  he  felt  the  transition  was 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  momentum. 
“We  felt  we’d  never  get  there  unless 
we  did  something  dramatic,”  he  says. 
By  finding  off-the-shelf  client/server 
packages  that  corresponded  to  most 
of  the  school’s  mainframe  packages 
ahead  of  time,  Fritchman  was  able  to 
get  to  the  new  environment  in  one 
extended  action.  The  school  still  has 
one  IBM  4381  running  financial  soft¬ 
ware,  but  a  conversion  will  soon  be 
underway  to  eliminate  that  holdout 
as  well.  The  only  thing  slowing  this 
last  step  is  the  cost  of  converting  the 
financial  data  to  the  new  software;  as 
far  as  hardware  goes,  Fritchman 
plans  to  replace  the  4381  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  RS/6000  server.  “We  thought  the 
conversion  would  be  a  nightmare,” 
he  recalls.  “But  it’s  been  incredibly 
quiet  around  here  since  we  started 
turning  off  the  mainframes.” 

In  fact,  the  Tuck  School’s  Anderson 
says  that  as  the  technological  barriers 
to  moving  to  open  systems  resolve 
themselves,  the  cultural  issues  sur¬ 
rounding  the  transition  may  turn  out 
to  be  the  more-challenging  ones. 
“Whenever  you  have  people  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  an  old  environment  coexisting 
with  people  championing  the  new,  ev¬ 
ery  organizational-behavior  rule  in 
the  world  says  people  are  going  to  be 
at  each  others’  throats,”  Anderson 
says.  “The  CIO  may  have  to  knock 
heads  to  do  it,  but  he  or  she  has  to  get 
everyone  focused  on  the  common 
goal  of  serving  the  user.”  BOO 


David  H.  Freedman  is  a  freelance 
writer  and  regular  CIO  contributor 
based  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
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To  learn  more  about  the  F9600,  call  1-800-553-3263. 


COMPUTERS,  COMMUNICATIONS,  MICROELECTRONICS 


FUJITSU 


™  It’s  the  same  story  the  world  over. 
zzz  Businesses  want  a  PBX  that’s  free 

m-m  una  ^ 

mm — •  I  »  of  limitations,  yet  loaded  with 
options.  That’s  why  they’re  turning  to  the  F9600 
from  Fujitsu,  a  global  leader  in  telecommunications 
solutions  that  serves  customers  in  over  1 00  countries. 


The  option  to  add  new  fea- 
hu  tures  as  you  need  them. 

“We  want  a  PBX  that  can  expand 
with  our  institutional  needs  and 
provide  reliability  for  our  residen¬ 
tial  customer  base  as  well.” 

Bethel  College  &  Seminary 


“When  you’re  changing  phone 
systems,  any  down-time  is  a  big 
concern.  But  thanks  to  Fujitsu,  we 
experienced  very  little  disruption.” 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 


The  option  to  grow  your 
customer  base  -  at  will. 


“We  service  our  customers  quickly, 
flexibly  and  cost-effectively.  The 
F9600  helps  us  handle  our  grow¬ 
ing  service  volume  with  no  delays." 

Telogy,  Inc. 


The  option  of  switching 
over  on  your  schedule. 


fM  The  option  to  work  any- 
m  where  -  and  still  keep  in 
touch.  “The  F9600  lets  us  work 
together  as  if  we’re  all  in  one 
place,  even  though  we’re  actually 
operating  in  different  time  zones. 
Santa  Fe  Energy  Resources 


WANT  A  PBX  THAT 
GIVES  YOU  GREATER  LATITUDE? 

WITH  THE  F9600,  YOU  HAVE 
A  WORLD  OF  OPTIONS. 


□  The  option  to  change  your 
mind.  “We  want  a  system 
that  can  be  upgraded  without  be¬ 
ing  uprooted.  The  Fujitsu  F9600 
platform  gives  us  that  flexibility." 
TDS  Healthcare  Systems 
Corporation 
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What  makes  the  airlines 


on  thousands  of  planes  at 
to  instandy 
reservations. 


hundred  vegetarian  meals? 


m 


smart  enough  to  keep  tabs 
once  and  quick  enough 
respond  to  millions  of 
cancellations  and  even  a  few 
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KASHVU.EE 
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NEW  ORLEANS 
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PCs,  workstations  and  midrange  computers,  linked  to 

Mainframes,  what  else? 


Obviously,  airlines  need  access  to  vast  amounts 
of  information.  Information  that  could  be  anywhere 
from  across  the  airport  to  across  the  world. 

And,  invariably,  they  need  access  to  that  data 
instantly. 

That’s  why  mainf  rames  are  such  essential  parts 
of  their  information  networks.  By  being  linked  to  a 
mainframe,  every  PC  and  workstation  has  instant, 
around-the-clock  access  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  information  needed  to  run  an  airline. 

(How  else  could  an  agent  in  Dallas  be  able  to  tell 
in  an  instant  which  seats  are  available  on  a  return 
flight  from  Paris— and,  the  next  instant,  check  how 


long  that  departure  from  Sydney  will  be  delayed?) 

All  things  considered,  nothing  “serves”  the  rest 
of  a  computer  network’s  “clients”  to  the  degree 
a  mainframe  can.  And  the  new  “openness”  of 
mainframes  allows  them  to  serve  just  about  any 
kind  of  hardware  and  software. 

Airlines  are  just  one  of  the  many  businesses 
whose  success  is  dependent  on  information. 

On  the  swift  and  reliable  accessing,  managing, 
distribution  and  protection  of  that  information. 

All  the  things  a  mainframe  ^  ^2® 

is  designed  to  do.  Better  Z  ZZZ  ZZZZ 
than  anything  else.  ^2 11  '*  '*  ZZ  T  ZZ 
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OUTSOURCING 


We’re  in  the  {blank)  business, 
not  the  mainframe  business.” 
This  bit  of  glibness,  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  fill-in-the-blank,  has  been 
spouted  to  justify  traditional  out¬ 
sourcing  for  the  past  10  years.  But 
just  as  Henny  Youngman  one-liners 
(“Take  my  data  center,  please!”) 
don’t  pack  quite  the  comic  punch 
they  used  to,  pat  outsourcing  ratio¬ 
nales  may  fade  with  the  ascendancy 
of  new  outsourcing  incarnations. 
Forces  such  as  the  exodus  to  dis¬ 
tributed  systems,  expanding  cus¬ 
tomer  clout  and  increasing  competi¬ 
tion  have  threatened  the  dominance 
of  the  traditionally  rigid,  10-year 
mainframe-processing  contract. 

These  forces  have  given  rise  to 
shorter-term,  “transitional”  con- 


The  next  wave  of  outsourcing  contracts 
is  giving  customers  greater  control  over 
their  dearly  departed  IS  resources. 
Covering  shorter  periods  and  bundling 
together  services,  these  agreements 
offer  customers  new  flexibility 
in  terms  and  technology. 

BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 


tracts  that  help  IS  shops  manage  the 
migration  to  new  platforms.  Further, 
while  mainframe  processing  was 
once  the  only  thing  on  the  menu, 
more  vendors  are  now  offering  bun¬ 
dled  or  a  la  carte  services  like  sys¬ 
tems  integration  and  development 
and  selective  application  and  net¬ 
work  support.  The  nature  of  out¬ 
sourcing  contracts  and  relationships 
is  changing  also — to  the  customer’s 
advantage — with  vendors  growing 
more  flexible  in  their  terms  and 
shouldering  more  of  the  risk  through 
value-based  pricing. 

In  transitional  outsourcing,  an  IS 
shop  is  buying  time.  Companies  con¬ 
verting  to  new  platforms  need  to 
free  their  limited  internal  staff  from 
legacy-system  burdens.  The  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  turn  over  legacy  process¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  to  an  out¬ 
sourcer  during  the  transition  phase. 

“If  we  outsource  our  legacy  sys¬ 
tems,  we  can  take  our  experienced 
developers  who  understand  the 
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DON  WICKS  outsourced,  legacy  systems  so  his 
staff  could  focus  on  the  new  platform. 


business  process  and  focus  them  on 
the  newer  technologies  and  develop¬ 
ment  methodologies,”  says  Don 
Wicks,  director  of  IS  for  the  employ¬ 
ee-benefits  and  asset-management 
systems  division  at  ITT  Hartford 
Life  Insurance  Companies.  This  way, 
Wicks’  staff  will  have  acquired  the 
technical  skills  and  experience  to 
maintain  the  new  systems  once  the 
transition  is  completed. 

Transitional  deals  typically  run 
three  years,  though  pricing  is  often 
renegotiable  yearly  or  even  monthly. 
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As  legacy  systems  are  converted  or 
replaced,  they  are  pulled  off  the  out¬ 
sourced  mainframe,  and  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  fees  may  be  revised  downward 
to  reflect  the  lighter  load.  Some  of 
the  more-innovative  contracts  estab¬ 
lish  a  baseline  utilization  fee  up  front 
and  then  periodically  measure  pro¬ 
cessing  use  against  that  baseline.  As 
usage  drops,  the  client’s  costs  are 
reduced  accordingly.  Ideally,  such  re¬ 
ductions  can  be  used  to  help  finance 
new  platform  development. 

Software  Maintenance  Specialists, 
a  Santa  Ana,  Calif., .outsourcer  that 
arranges  this  type  of  contract,  mea¬ 
sures  the  overall  consumption  in 


million  instructions  per  second 
(MIPS),  direct-access  storage  device 
(DASD)  and  tape.  “To  protect  our¬ 
selves,  we  have  a  minimum  contract 
value  to  make  sure  our  costs  are  re¬ 
couped  over  a  three-year  deal,” 
notes  President  Michael  Winder. 

Other,  less-obvious  benefits  of 
transitional  outsourcing  include  pro¬ 
tecting  morale  and  stirring  up  the 
status  quo.  Even  when  an  IS  shop 
has  the  internal  resources  to  handle 
existing  maintenance  as  well  as 
new-platform  migration,  it  could  in¬ 
vite  trouble  when  it  relegates  part  of 
the  staff  to  dead-end  legacy  mainte¬ 
nance.  “You  set  up  a  second-class 
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ROBERT  CUMMINGS  is  negotiating  with  his  legacy-system  outsourcer  for  additional  services. 


group  of  employees  who  are  stuck  in 
the  boiler  room  doing  the  dirty  work 
and  not  acquiring  any  skills,”  says 
Ralph  Loftin,  principal  of  manage¬ 
ment-consulting  firm  Loftin  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  in  Newton,  Mass.  “They  have 
to  question  their  future;  you’ll  have  a 
morale  problem  and  high  turnover.” 

“Most  programmers  prefer  to  do 
the  new  stuff,”  adds  Wicks.  “If  you 
outsource  the  legacy  systems,  you 
can  redeploy  current  staff,  which 
typically  increases  their  motivation.” 

Outsiders  taking  over  existing 
maintenance  are  also  likely  to  use 
their  fresh  perspective  to  spot  effi¬ 
ciency-improvement  opportunities 
overlooked  by  internal  staffers,  says 
Wicks,  who  employs  outsourcers 


Even  an  IS  shop  that 
can  handle  existing 
maintenance  as  well 
as  new-platform 
migration  could  invite 
trouble  when  it 
relegates  part  of  the 
staff  to  dead-end 
legacy  maintenance. 


Another  emerging  out¬ 
sourcing  trend  is  the 
profusion  of  add-on  ser¬ 
vices  that  complement  the 
MIPS-for-hire  of  the  standard 
contract:  systems  integration, 
application-migration  assis¬ 
tance,  network  monitoring, 
client-site  disaster  recovery, 
help  desks  and  new  develop¬ 
ment,  for  example. 

New  York-based  Hachette 
Filipacchi  Magazine  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Woman  s  Day  and  23 
other  consumer  titles,  is  look¬ 
ing  to  its  legacy-system  out¬ 
sourcer  to  add  a  few  of  these  ser¬ 
vices.  Growth  in  local  and  wide  area 
networks  has  proven  cumbersome 
to  manage  in-house,  despite  the  re¬ 
lief  gained  by  outsourcing  the  IBM 
MVS  system  to  CBS  Inc.  in  New 
York.  “We  don’t  have  the  expertise 
or  head  count  to  manage  what  has 
turned  out  to  be  another  data-cen- 
ter-type  operation,”  says  Robert 
Cummings,  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  services.  He  is  negotiating 
with  CBS  and  its  partner  Alicomp  to 
help  run  the  new  distributed  sys¬ 
tems,  assess  new  technology,  assist 
in  application  development  and  aid  in 
migration  efforts  from  the  out¬ 
sourced  mainframe. 

Add-on  services  provide  the  ben- 
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from  Coopers  &  Lybrand  Con¬ 
sulting  on-site  at  ITT  Hart¬ 
ford’s  facility  in  Simsbury, 
Conn. 

Smaller  vendors  say  transi¬ 
tional  outsourcing  already  con¬ 
stitutes  50  percent  of  their 
business,  and  they  expect  it  to 
become  the  predominant  form 
of  contract  in  the  near  future. 
“It’s  been  going  on  for  two 
years,  and  it’s  ever-increasing 
because  of  the  tremendous  en¬ 
ergy  in  client/server,”  says 
Arthur  Kurek,  president  of  Ali¬ 
comp  Inc.,  a  systems  integrator 
and  outsourcer  in  New  York. 
The  benefit  to  vendors  is  the 
ability  to  expand  their  business 
beyond  commodity  mainframe 
processing,  where  margins  have 
been  steadily  eroding,  he  notes. 
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Customer  Service 


Warehouse  Logistics 


Coming  through 


with  the  right 
stuff  to  solve 
a  problem. 

That’s  what 
we  did  for 
one  of  the 
world’s  lead¬ 
ing  distribu¬ 
tors  of  animal 
health  phar¬ 
maceuticals 
when  they 
needed  the  most  effi- 


SYNTEX  ANIMAL  HEALTH 


SYNTEX  AGRIBUSINESS,  INC. 
A  SYNTEX  COMPANY. 

With  $2  billion  in  sales,  SYNTEX 
is  a  worldwide  leader  in  human  pharma¬ 
ceuticals  and  animal  health  products. 

CHALLENGE 

To  develop  an  inventory  management 
system  that  could  track  product 
from  incoming  raw  materials  to  final 
customer  distribution. 

SOLUTION 

Daly  &  Wolcott’s 
A+  Application  Plus ®  Warehouse 
Management,  Customer  Service, 
Inventory  Management  and  Financial 
Reporting  Software  solutions. 


ccLots  of  companies  sell  distribution  software. 
Only  one  helped  us  manage  our  entire  distribution  cycle, 

tracking  product  all  the  way  to  the  end  user.”  Syntex  Animal  Health 


cient  way  to  produce  and  dis¬ 
tribute  a  new  feed  additive  for 
cattle.  Tracking  serial  numbers, 
lot  numbers  and  expiration 
dates  all  the  way  to  the  end  user. 

The  solution:  The  Daly  & 
Wolcott  partnership  of  people, 
technology  and  ideas.  We 
responded  with  a  fully  integrated 
AS/400  software  solution  that 
was  up  and  running  in  no  time. 

Since  1977,  Daly  &  Wolcott 
has  been  helping  companies  like 
Syntex  Animal  Health  reach  their 
distribution  and  customer  service 


goals.  We  listen,  understand,  and 
respond  with  fully  functional  and 
completely  integrated  AS/400 
software  solutions  linked  to  a 
team  of  support,  development, 
service  and  training  professionals 
working  together  to  make  it  all 
happen.  That’s  why  as  an  IBM 
Strategic  Business 
Partner,  we’ve 
earned  one  of  the 
industry’s  highest 
ratings.  Our  A+  Application  Plus 
software  is  intelligently 
designed  to  manage  your 


financials,  inventory,  warehouse 
logistics  and  customer  service. 
Our  service  team  provides 
unparalleled  support,  while 
development  keeps  an  eye  on 
your  future  with  continuous 
product  enhancements. 

To  find  out  more  about  how 
we’ve  helped  other  companies 
just  like  yours,  call  Daly  & 

Wolcott  at  1-800-343-2414. 

We’ll  put  the  partnership  to 
work  for  you. 

Daly&Wolcott 

The  partnership  works  for  you. 


MANAGING 
O  F 


Inventory  A  lanagement 


THE  TOTAL  DISTRIBUTION  FUNCTION 
TODAY’S  GLOBAL  BUSINESS 


Financial  Reporting 


efits  of  one-stop  shopping  and  built- 
in  familiarity.  “It’s  more  convenient, 
and  we  probably  could  get  a  better 
deal  from  CBS/Alicomp  for  these 
services  because  we’re  already  do¬ 
ing  business  with  them,”  Cummings 
says.  Also,  having  been  Hachette’s 
vendor  for  five  years,  CBS  knows 
the  publisher’s  business  better  than 
most  newcomers  could. 

Some  potential  customers  will  on¬ 
ly  consider  vendors  with  the  broad¬ 
est  spectrum  of  add-on  services. 
“We  wanted  to  deal  with  one  compa¬ 
ny  [for  all  our  outsourcing  needs] 
rather  than  having  the  nightmare  of 
managing  three  or  four  different  con¬ 
tractors,”  says  Joe  Deney,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  information  systems  at  Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  Corp.  in  St.  Louis. 
Last  December,  the  manufacturer 
outsourced  its  data  center,  network 
and  distributed  systems  to  Integrat¬ 
ed  Systems  Solutions  Corp.  (ISSC), 
a  3,000-customer  subsidiary  of  IBM 
in  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

The  add-on  trend  is  also  driven  by 
outsourcing  veterans  that  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  handed  over  the  main¬ 
frame  reins  and  are  now  casting 


'Today,  customers 
are  getting  more- 
flexible  contracts  that 
let  them  change 
platforms,  software 
and  support  levels, 
and  take  systems  in- 
house  or  give  them 
back  to  vendors.” 

- Richard  Boswell 


about  for  additional  outsourcable 
candidates.  H.J.  Heinz  Co.,  the 
Pittsburgh-based  food  giant,  began 
with  the  obvious — the  data  center, 
voice  network  and  disaster-recov¬ 
ery  program.  (See  “The  Shining 
Example,”  CIO,  Oct.  15, 1991.)  Now 
Heinz  is  considering  farming  out 
network  monitoring,  desktop  com¬ 
puting,  help  desks  and  programming 
staff,  according  to  Senior  Executive 


Consultant  Philip  Lichtenfels. 

The  Genix  Group  of  Dearborn, 
Mich.,  a  traditional  outsourcer  that 
handles  Heinz’s  data  center,  affirms 
the  need  to  bring  additional  offerings 
to  the  table.  “If  we  don’t  do  it,  we 
see  our  customers  going  else¬ 
where,”  says  Douglas  Tayler,  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing.  Yet  Genix  can’t 
move  fast  enough  to  suit  Heinz,  its 
biggest  customer.  Heinz’s  sub¬ 
sidiaries  had  to  turn  to  local  vendors 
for  LAN  support  and  monitoring  be¬ 
cause  Genix  lacked  the  capability. 
The  outsourcer  is  now  ramping  up 
to  provide  that  service.  Lichtenfels 
has  also  encouraged  the  outsourcer 
to  cultivate  mid-range  computer  dis¬ 
aster-recovery  capabilities. 

Unlike  add-on  services,  niche  or 
“selective”  outsourcing  does 
not  depend  on  an  existing, 
long-term  mainframe  deal.  In  these 
cases,  client/server,  networking  or 
other  selective  services  may  consti¬ 
tute  the  sole  arrangement  between 
an  outsourcer  and  its  customer. 

“We’re  seeing  many  distributed- 
systems-  and  network-outsourcing 


Little  Data 
Centers  That 
Could 

Spin-off  outsourcing  has 
a  checkered  history,  but 
as  IS  shops  strive  to 
become  profit  centers,  it 
may  come  back  in  vogue 

hat’s  become  of  the  spin-off 
outsourcer,  that  internal  data 
center  with  a  little  excess  ca¬ 
pacity  that  wanted  to  grow  up  into  a 
big-time  service  provider?  There 


have  been  some  giant  successes  in 
the  last  decade.  Look  at  JCPenney 
Business  Services  Inc.,  at  it  since 
1983  and  today  boasting  a  dedicated 
staff  of  240  people.  And  of  course 
there’s  AMR  Information  Services 
Inc.,  a  vertical-industry  outsourcer 
doing  better  than  the  airline  it  once 
exclusively  supported. 

But  there  are  more  ambitious 
plans  that  never  went  anywhere,  and 
some  significant  disappointments 
(such  as  Kimberly-Clark  Computer 
Services  Inc.)  that  caused  their  par¬ 
ent  companies  to  retreat  from  the 
market,  muttering  about  refocusing 
on  the  core  business.  What  went 
wrong?  Is  there  a  future  for  spin-off 
outsourcers? 

“There’s  more  glitter  than  sub¬ 
stance  there,”  says  Ralph  Loftin, 
principal  of  consulting  firm  Loftin  & 
Associates  in  Newton,  Mass.  In 


many  cases,  internal  departments 
lack  the  skills  to  offer  services  exter¬ 
nally.  They  have  little  marketing 
clout  or  pricing  capability,  and  they 
bump  up  against  unanticipated  costs, 
Loftin  says.  “It’s  a  very  different 
game,  and  very  few  who  try  will  suc¬ 
ceed.” 

Shoppers  for  outsourcing  look  for 
an  infrastructure  capable  of  support¬ 
ing  multiple  customers  and  providing 
disaster  recovery  and  other  sophisti¬ 
cated,  essential  components,  adds 
Gene  Procknow,  partner  and  national 
director  of  technology  outsourcing 
services  at  Deloitte  &  Touche  in  De¬ 
troit.  “Spin-off  groups  generally  don’t 
come  with  that  facility  and  are  un¬ 
likely  to  compete  effectively,”  says 
Procknow. 

But  spin-offs  have  one  advantage 
many  generic  outsourcers  lack:  ex¬ 
tensive  firsthand  vertical-market  ex- 
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perience.  The  JCPenney  name  alone 
can  pique  the  interest  of  potential 
customers  looking  to  outsource  their 
credit-authorization  and  transaction¬ 
processing  systems.  “They  know  we 
bring  retail  skills.  We  already  have 
the  infrastructure  and  a  lot  of  talented 
people  specializing  in  this  market,” 
says  Frank  Hagan,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations  in  Dallas. 

Despite  the  hurdles,  there  may  be 
another  spin-off  wave  on  the  horizon. 
As  more  companies  move  off  the 
mainframe  and  computers  continue 
to  become  smaller  and  cheaper,  IS 
shops  will  have  the  floor  space  to 
burn,  says  George  Logemann,  direc¬ 
tor  of  management  strategies  at  the 
Boston-based  Yankee  Group.  “They 
will  look  at  outsourcing  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  more  of  a  profit  cen¬ 
ter  than  a  cost  center.” 

-R.  Pastore 


opportunities  on  a  standalone  basis,” 
says  Ken  Hamilton,  business  develop¬ 
ment  manager  for  network  services 
at  Electronic  Data  Systems  (EDS) 
Corp.’s  technical-products  division  in 
Richardson,  Texas.  Hamilton  adds 
that  these  selective  categories  are  the 
fastest-growing  markets  at  EDS.  At 
ISSC,  contracts  for  distributed-sys¬ 
tems  services  are  now  more  popular 
than  new  deals  exclusively  for  main¬ 
frame  processing,  according  to  Chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  Dennie  Welsh. 

Outsourcing  local  and  wide  area 
networks  is  a  sensible  alternative 
when  “you  have  networks  all  over  the 
country  and  you  can’t  hire  people  to 
administer  them  in  all  50  states  and 
out-of-the-way  locations,”  explains 


PHILIP  LICHTENFELS:  Heinz  is  considering 
farming  out  network  monitoring,  desktop  com¬ 
puting,  help  desks  and  programming  staff. 


Gene  Procknow,  partner  and  national 
director  of  technology  outsourcing 
services  at  Deloitte  &  Touche  in  De¬ 
troit.  As  for  telecommunications, 
companies  that  brought  it  in-house 
are  realizing  they  don’t  want  to  fund 
and  run  their  own  telephone  compa¬ 
nies,  especially  since  tools  to  manage 
telecom  have  grown  more  complex. 

With  these  shifts  in  outsourcing 
patterns,  it  follows  that  contracts  and 
vendor-customer  relationships  would 
also  undergo  significant  changes. 
Happily,  it  is  the  customer  who’s 
gaining  the  upper  hand. 
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“Ten  years  ago,  the  vendor  got  ev¬ 
erything,”  recalls  Richard  Boswell, 
vice  president  of  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  at  outsourcer  Power  Computing 
Co.  in  Dallas.  “Today,  because  of  the 
increased  competition,  customers 
are  requiring  and  getting  more-flexi¬ 
ble  contracts  that  let  them  change 
platforms,  software  and  support  lev¬ 
els,  and  take  systems  in-house  or 
give  them  back  to  vendors.”  Conse¬ 
quently,  vendors’  revenue  streams 
are  no  longer  as  dependable. 


Transitional  outsourcing:  Tem¬ 
porary  arrangements  that  free  in¬ 
ternal  resources  from  legacy 
maintenance  during  migration  to 
new  platforms 

Add-on  services:  Nontraditional 
services  offered  in  addition  to 
mainframe  processing 

Selective  outsourcing:  Indepen¬ 
dent  contracts  for  nontraditional 
services  such  as  client/server 
operations  or  network  support 


Savvy  CIOs  understand  the  mer¬ 
curial  nature  of  technology  and  now 
increasingly  refuse  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  contracts  for  longer  than 
three  to  five  years.  They  also  want 
contract  reviews  as  frequently  as  ev¬ 
ery  30  to  90  days.  “Our  belief  is  a 
yearly  contract  is  the  best  way  to  go; 
we  get  a  chance  to  see  if  they  are 
still  meeting  our  objectives,”  says 
ITT  Hartford’s  Wicks.  Going  against 
the  lock-in  mentality,  Coopers  &  Ly- 
brand,  Wicks’s  vendor,  specifies  re¬ 
views  every  90  days  in  all  its  con¬ 
tracts,  according  to  Benny  Popek, 
C&L’s  national  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  outsourcing.  Of 
course,  this  gives  outsourcers  more 
chances  to  raise  their  rates. 

Despite  the  trend  toward  short 
contracts,  at  many  large  vendors,  all- 
inclusive  outsourcing  arrangements 


have  kept  contract  durations  inflat¬ 
ed;  the  average  is  nine-plus  years  at 
ISSC.  But  the  contracts  include  stip¬ 
ulations  requiring  the  introduction  of 
new  technology  as  it  becomes  avail¬ 
able,  Welsh  says. 

Though  customers  are  demanding 
more  from  their  vendors,  there  is  al¬ 
so  an  element  of  trust  being  built  in¬ 
to  contracts.  For  instance,  some  non¬ 
traditional  services  such  as  help 
desks  and  network  monitoring  can¬ 
not  be  easily  predefined  in  terms  of 


Contract  evolution:  More-flexi¬ 
ble,  shorter-term  deals  gain  in 
popularity 

Value-based  fees:  Vendor  fees 
tied  to  customer  business  value; 
vendor  shares  directly  in 
risks/rewards 

Partnerships:  Interdependencies 
and  the  need  for  trust  transform 
vendor-customer  relationships 


expected  fees  or  savings.  Both  par¬ 
ties  have  to  trust  that  the  benefits 
will  eventually  become  clear  and 
quantifiable.  “If  you  can’t  define  the 
cost  of  these  new  services,  you’ll 
have  to  add  that  language  to  the  con¬ 
tract  when  you  cross  that  bridge,” 
says  Hachette’s  Cummings.  Trust  is 
fundamental,  “because  if  I  have  to  go 
back  to  the  contract  to  defend  myself 
on  every  point,  then  there’s  a  big 
problem  with  this  relationship.” 

Relationship,  or  partnership,  has 
become  a  buzzword  in  the  out¬ 
sourcing  business.  Every  ven¬ 
dor  says  it  wants  to  be  a  strategic 
partner — to  understand  and  help 
achieve  customers’  business  goals. 
Cynics  would  point  out  that  the  two 
parties  are  fundamentally  at  odds: 
the  vendor  striving  for  maximum 


profit  and  the  customer  demanding 
optimum  savings.  But  even  the  skep¬ 
tics  admit  the  possibility  of  true  part¬ 
nership  when  the  vendor’s  revenues 
depend  directly  on  the  customer’s 
business  fortune,  or  lack  of  it. 

“When  you  tie  the  outsourcer’s 
fee  to  the  customer’s  profit  goal,  all 
of  a  sudden  the  relationship  becomes 
a  partnership,”  says  Herbert  Chap¬ 
lin,  former  director  of  IS  at  Ultramar 
Inc.,  a  petroleum-refining  and  -mar¬ 
keting  firm  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Ul¬ 
tramar  has  linked  portions  of  its  out¬ 
sourcing  contract  to  user  satisfaction 
and  gains  in  shareholder  value.  New 
applications  developed  by  outsourcer 
Systemhouse  Inc.  will  be  judged 
project-by-project  against  pre-estab¬ 
lished  user  metrics.  Systemhouse’s 
return  will  vary,  predicated  on  the 
satisfaction  and  productivity  gains  of 
end  users  and  the  resulting  contribu¬ 
tion  to  corporate  shareholders. 

In  another  example,  some  ISSC 
contracts  award  the  outsourcer  a 
share  of  customers’  profits  earned 
from  electronic-marketplace  links 
designed  and  run  by  ISSC.  When 
ISSC  reengineers  a  process,  such  as 
a  manufacturing  operation,  it  will 
earn  a  percentage  of  the  resulting 
cost  savings.  The  greater  the  re¬ 
sults,  the  greater  the  vendor’s  re¬ 
ward. 

Of  course,  along  with  the  rewards 
come  the  risks.  “We’re  being  forced 
to  redefine  our  business  in  terms  of 
the  value  we  bring  to  the  customer’s 
business.  We’re  being  asked  to  share 
in  the  risk,”  says  Geoff  Carroll,  pres¬ 
ident  of  EDS  Northern  Europe, 
based  in  Brussels.  In  the  United 
States,  EDS  designed  and  runs  a 
system  to  help  the  City  of  Chicago 
recover  parking  fines.  EDS’s  fee  was 
set  as  a  percentage  of  fines  recov¬ 
ered  through  the  system.  If  the  sys¬ 
tem  didn’t  work  or  little  was  collect¬ 
ed,  EDS  would  have  been  stuck. 

The  Chicago  arrangement  was  a 
success  for  both  parties,  and  EDS 
Europe  is  now  duplicating  it  in  Spain 
and  may  do  so  in  the  Netherlands. 
“It’s  new  territory  for  us,  but  there 
will  be  increases  in  this  type  of  con¬ 
tract,”  Carroll  says.  “We  have  to  be 
open  to  that.”  BE] 


OUTSOURCING'S  NEW  LOOK 

Recent  trends  in  outsourcing  are  making  the  arrangement 
more  flexible — and  more  attractive — -for  the  custom  er 
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What 


You  could  save  up  to  thousands  of 
dollars  with  this  limited-time  installation 

offer  from  Bell  Atlantic* 

Now  a  faster,  more  efficient  way  for  your  organization  to 
exchange  information  is  available  for  less.  Through  January  19, 1994, 
Bell  Atlantic**  is  making  Interstate  Special  Access  Services  more  accessible 
than  ever.  With  this  offer,  you  can  save  the  one-time  installation  charges  on 
the  dedicated  access  connection  services  you  see  here.  Depending  on 
what  you  install  and  your  application,  that  could  add  up  to 
thousands  of  dollars  in  savings  for  your  organization. 

So  if  you  want  to  upgrade  your  communications  network  from  analog 
to  digital— or  enhance  your  current  digital  network— this  is  the  perfect 
opportunity.  You  can  save  now  by  using  your  remaining  1993  budget  or 
planning  ahead  for  your  1994  spending.  Either  way,  you’ll  be  proactively 
meeting  your  upcoming  special  access  requirements.  Call  your  Bell  Atlantic 
representative  at  1  800  416-4150  and  ask  about  this  limited-time 
offer  today— because  you  won’t  be  seeing  it  around  much  longer. 


you  see 
is  what 
you  set. 
(With  no 
installation 
charges!)* 


Call  1  800  416-4150 


'Waived  charges  include  one-time,  non-recurring  fnstallation  charges  for  the  Bell  Atlantic 

Interstate  Special  Access  Services  mentioned. 
•  'Brought  to  you  by  the  Bell  Atlantic  operating  telephone  companies:  Bell  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  C&P  Telephone  companies,  Diamond  State  Telephone  and  New  Jersey  Bell. 

©  1993  Bell  Atlantic 
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ing  that  workflow  redesign  is  a  wor¬ 
thy  end  in  itself.  By  Richard  Pas- 
tore 

604.  “Supplier’s  Demand”  (Page 
50) — programmers  with  client/serv¬ 
er  skills  are  in  high  demand  among 
vendors  of  distributed  applications. 
By  Mickey  Williamson 


605.  “Head  to  Head”  (Page 
60)—  Lester  Thurow  talks  about 
how  America  can  improve  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  world  markets.  An  interview 
by  Thomas  Kiely 

606.  “My  New  Modem  Operandi" 

(Page  24) — a  First  Person  column 
updating  the  activities  of  a  CIO- 
turned-consultant.  By  Tripp 
Strange 

607.  “The  ABCs  of  Executive  Ed” 

(Page  66) — opportunities  abound 
for  CIOs  to  brush  up  their  expertise. 
A  State  of  the  Art  column  by  Kath¬ 
leen  Melymuka 

608.  “Frontline"  (Page  72)— vi¬ 
sualization  tools  are  the  “ typewrit¬ 
ers ”  of  the  era  of  visualization.  By 
Portia  Isaacson 

609.  “Fast  Access,  Fast  Relief” 

(Page  80) — an  object-based  re¬ 
trieval  system  tracks  new-product 
information  at  Parke-Davis.  A 
Working  Smart  column  by  Megan 
Santosus 


APRIL  15,  1993 
Strategic  Outlook  on 
IS  Quality 

610.  “Improvement  Starts  at 
Home”  (Page  39) — even  without 
lop-management  backing,  quality 
can  still  be  a  departmental  mission. 
By  Thomas  Kiely 

611.  “Getting  to  Know  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood”  (Page  48) — benchmark¬ 
ing  is  a  useful,  enlightening — and 
occasionally  humbling — experi¬ 
ence.  By  Thomas  Kiely 

612.  “Laying  Out  the  Welcome 
Mat”  (Page  52) — IS  must  not  lose 
sight  of  overall  company  goals 
while  working  to  satisfy  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  By  Meghan  O’Leary 

613.  “Leading  Lights”  t Page 
56) — at  Carolina  Power  &  Light, 
IS  was  the  department  tapped  to 
lead  the  company’s  TQM  push.  By 
Meghan  O’Leary 

614.  “Trial  by  Fire”  (Page  60) — 
when  boom  times  caught  Janus 
Capital  by  surprise,  its  IS  depart¬ 
ment  had  to  grow  up  in  a  hurry.  By 
Richard  Pastore 

615.  “Micro  Management”  (Page 
22) — an  Insights  column  on 
Nolan,  Norton’s  study  on  improving 
end-user  computing.  By  John  P. 
Halloran  and  Brian  S.  Pappas 

616.  “Informed  Opinions”  (Page 
26) — four  CIOs  discuss  the  De- 
loitte  &  Touche  survey  on  leading 
trends  in  IS.  An  Outlook  column  by 
Kathryn  Hayley  and  Jeff  Plewa 

617.  “Golden  Retrievers”  ( Page 
66) — document-management  tools 
make  electronic  records  simpler 
than  paper.  A  State  of  the  Art  col¬ 
umn  by  Lucie  Juneau 


MAY  1,  1993 

618.  “A  New  Life  for  Purchasing" 

(Page  32) — reengineered  purchas¬ 
ing  departments  prove  that  smart 


shoppers  are  made,  not  born.  By 
Meghan  O'Leary 

619.  “Liberation  Technology” 

(Page  42) — portable  computers 
and  wireless  communications  put 
the  office  where  the  customer  is.  By 
Megan  Santosus 

620.  “An  Information  Power¬ 
house”  (Page  50) — Three  Mile  Is¬ 
land  has  cleaned  up  both  its  nucle¬ 
ar  facility  and  its  information 
systems.  By  Leigh  Buchanan 

621.  “Looking  for  a  Few  Good 
Reads"  (Page  58 ) — information 
executives  discuss  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  business  and  trade 
press.  By  Tom  Vannah 

622.  “Special  Delivery”  (Page 
26) — an  Insights  column  on  the 
uses  of  critical  information  systems. 
By  Thomas  P.  McAuliffe 

623.  “A  New  Lease  on  Licensing” 

(Page  66) — new  kinds  of  software 
licenses  are  in  the  works.  A  State  of 
the  Art  column  by  Kathleen  Mely¬ 
muka 

624.  “Computer-Aided  Bake 
Sales”  (Page  76) — Nabisco  im¬ 
proved  customer  service  by  network¬ 
ing  its  sales  department.  A  Working 
Smart  column  by  Megan  Santosus 


MAY  15,  1993 
Strategic  Outlook  on 
Enterprise  Networking 

625.  “Something  Old,  Something 
New”  (Page  34) — Second  Opin¬ 
ions:  four  experts  offer  advice  on 
what  to  do  with  one  company's  out¬ 
moded  legacy  system.  By  Richard 
Pastore 

626.  “The  Forces  of  Democracy” 

(Page  50) — power  structures  can 
be  shaken  when  a  LAN  starts 
spreading  around  corporate  infor¬ 
mation.  By  Thomas  Kiely 

627.  “An  Internal  Technology 
Poll”  (Page  54) — in  a  distributed 


environment,  knowing  the  dollar 
value  of  technology  assets  is  more 
important  than  ever.  By  Thomas 
Kiely 

628.  “Governing  the  Multiparty 
System”  (Page  60) — despite  the 
management  headaches,  there  are 
many  reasons  to  support  IT  diversi¬ 
ty.  By  Abbie  Lundberg 

629.  “A  Democratic  Reform 
Movement”  (Page  66) — to  prepare 
for  the  trials  of  deregulation,  Flori¬ 
da  Power  is  moving  to  open  sys¬ 
tems.  By  Abbie  Lundberg 

630.  “The  Sum  of  Its  Parts” 

(Page  74) — new  cost-reporting 
methods  are  giving  senior  man¬ 
agers  a  more-accurate  financial 
picture.  By  Scott  Wallace 

631.  “Many  and  Varied”  (Page 
26) — mass  customization  tailors 
products  to  meet  individual  con¬ 
sumers’  needs.  An  Insights  column 
by  B.  Joseph  Pine  II 

632.  “Long-Distance  LANs” 

(Page  82) — a  State  of  the  Art  col¬ 
umn  on  how  organizations  can  pro¬ 
vide  LAN  access  to  even  remote 
users.  By  Lucie  Juneau 


JUNE  1,  1993 

633.  “Outsourcing  Terms  of 
Agreement”  (Page  30) — a  well- 
thought-out  contract  can  help  mini¬ 
mize  the  risks  to  both  client  and 
vendor.  By  Mickey  Williamson 

634.  “The  Upshot  of  Downsizing” 

(Page  42) — CIO  reports  on  four 
companies’  experiences  with  down¬ 
sized  systems.  By  Meghan  O'Leary 

635.  “14  Key  Pieces  of  Informa¬ 
tion”  (Page  48) — organizations 
are  waiting  for  their  leaders  to  as¬ 
semble  business  data  into  a  plan  of 
action.  By  Thomas  Kiely 

636.  “Training  on  Tap”  (Page 
56) — just-in-time  training  gives 
employees  as  much  coaching  as 
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How  To  Draft 
Outsourcing 
Contracts 
That  Work 


The  High 
Points  of 
Downsizing 


they  need,  when  they  need  it.  By 
Richard  Pastore 

637.  “The  Business  of  IS”  (Page 

26) — in  understanding  how  a 
business  works,  the  issue  for  IS  isn't 
whether  to  be  involved  but  how.  An 
Insights  column  by  Charles  C. 
Francis 

638.  “A  Standard  Response” 

(Page  64) — a  State  of  the  Art  col¬ 
umn  on  the  European  quality  stan¬ 
dard  ISO  9000.  By  Sanford  E. 
Dover 

639.  “Frontline”  (Page  68) — per¬ 
sonal  computer  software  is  the  most 
valuable  intellectual  property  being 
created  today.  By  Portia  Isaacson 

640.  “Calling  All  Road  Warriors” 

(Page  76) — a  Working  Smart  col¬ 
umn  on  advanced  telecommunica¬ 
tions  technology  at  C.R.  England 
&  Sons.  By  Melanie  Menagh 


JUNE  15,  1993 
Strategic  Outlook  on 
Reengineering  IS 

641.  “Deconstructing  the  Status 
Quo” (Page  31 ) — reengineering 
may  be  a  dirty  job,  but  some  IS  or¬ 
ganizations  have  to  do  it.  By  Lew 
McCreary 

642.  “Keeping  Customers  Con¬ 
nected”  (Page  36) — Sprint  is  us¬ 
ing  process  improvement  to  ensure 
that  the  customer  always  comes 
first.  By  Megan  Santosus 

643.  “Coming  Back  from  the 
Brink”  (Page  46) — a  new  partner¬ 
ship  between  the  IS  department  and 
the  user  community  is  built  at 
Unisys.  By  Mickey  Williamson 

644.  “Getting  into  the  Game” 

(Page  56) — J.M.  Huber  moves  its 
IS  department  from  a  glass-house 
mainframe  environment  to  open 


systems.  By  Mickey  Williamson 

645.  “EDI,  Release  2.0”  ( Page 
62)— the  EDI  leaders  of  yesterday 
are  taking  advant  age  of  new  ways 
of  doing  business  electronically.  By 
Allan  E.  Alter 

646.  “Six  Months  of  CIO”  (Page 
74) — an  index  of  all  major  articles 
published  in  CIO  from  January 
through  June  1 993 

647.  “Before  Disaster  Strikes” 

(Page  26) — an  Insights  column 
explores  various  ways  to  ensure  new 
systems  don't  become  runaway  sys¬ 
tems.  By  James  A.  Willbern 

648.  “PC  Census  Takers”  (Page 

68) — asset-management  packages 
help  keep  track  of  desktop  invest¬ 
ments.  A  State  of  the  Art  column  by 
Lucie  Juneau 


JULY  1993 

649.  “Divide  and  Conquer”  (Page 
28) — massively  parallel  processing 
is  increasingly  an  option  for  com¬ 
mercial  companies.  By  Alice  La- 
Plante 

650.  "Learning  to  Share”  (Page 
38) — Price  Waterhouse  and  McK- 
insey  implement  the  same  tool — Lo¬ 
tus  Notes  —  and  get  different  re¬ 
sults.  By  Thomas  Kiely 
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651.  “A  Virtual  Visionary”  (Page 
46) — Bill  Davidow  says  IT  will 
provide  the  infrastructure  for  future 
corporations.  An  interview  by 
Richard  Pastore 

652.  “Rating  the  New  World  Or¬ 
der”  (Page  50) — are  users  happy 
now  that  they’ve  got  the  decentral¬ 
ized  IS  they  wanted ?  By  Meghan 
O'Leary  and  Lew  McCreary 

653.  “Information  Preservation” 

(Page  24) — a  data  warehouse  is 
an  integrated  data  source  for  in¬ 


formed  decision-making.  An  In¬ 
sights  column  by  James  W.  Ash- 
brook 

654.  “Not  All  Talk”  (Page  56)— a 
State  of  the  Art  column  discusses 
the  increase  in  computer-telephone 
integration.  By  Lucie  Juneau 

655.  “Frontline”  (Page  60) — who 
will  lead  the  next  wave  of  IT  devel¬ 
opment?  By  Portia  Isaacson 

656.  “Insurance’s  Loan  Ranger” 

(Page  72) — AI  Credit  Corp.  moves 
successfully  to  client/server.  A  Work¬ 
ing  Smart  column  By  Meghan 
O’Leary  and  Carol  Zarrow 


AUGUST  1993 
CIO- 100  Special  Issue 

657.  “How  To  Be  A  Great 
Client/Server”  (Page  30) — what 
it  takes  to  be  an  expert  in  customer 
service.  By  Thomas  Kiely 

658.  “A  Model  Worth  Copying” 

(Page  38) — Xerox  reorganizes  it¬ 
self  in  order  to  serve  its  customers 
better.  By  David  H.  Freedman 

659.  “Golden  Handcuffs”  (Page 
48) — business-products  companies 
compete  in  customer  service  as  well 
as  in  price  and  quality;  Microsoft 
profile.  By  Mickey  Williamson 

660.  "Taking  Care  of  Business 
Peopl e"(Page  62) — winners  of  the 
business-services  category  provide 
the  most-appropriate  customer  ser¬ 
vice;  ServiceMaster  profile.  By  Allan 
E.  Alter 

661.  “A  Virtual  Shopping  Spree” 

(Page  70) — CIO  sends  the  reader 
on  a  shopping  spree  of  the  con¬ 
sumer-products  winners;  Lands’ 

End  profile.  By  Richard  Pastore 

662.  “Supporting  the  Servers” 

(Page  78) — consumer-services 
providers  prove  that  the  key  to  cus¬ 
tomer  service  is  serving  internal 


users  first;  Taco  Bell  profile.  By 
Melanie  Menagh 

663.  “The  Taxpayer  is  Always 
Right”  (Page  84 ) — government 
agencies  turn  to  IT  in  their  quest  for 
improving  customer  service;  State  of 
California  profile.  By  Megan  San¬ 
tosus 

664.  “Behind  The  Scenes”  (Page 
90) — the  methodology  of  the  CIO- 
1 00  is  explained  and  the  judges  are 
identified 

665.  “Object’s  Bumpy  Road” 

(Page  20) — before  implementing 
object-oriented  programming,  IS 
must  resolve  some  difficult  issues. 

An  Insights  column  by  Jerrold  M. 
Grochow 

666.  “The  Great  Enabler”  (Page 
94) — to  provide  first-rate  customer 
service,  you  must  first  have  the  right 
culture,  people  and  processes.  A 
State  of  the  Art  column  by  Glenn 
Rifkin 


SEPTEMBER  1,  1993 

667.  “The  Creative  Process” 

(Page  38) — CIO  attends  a  two- 
day  creative  session  between  du 
Pont  and  Guilford  of  Maine.  By 
Thomas  Kiely 

668.  “A  Controlling  Interest” 

(Page  48) — Associated  Grocers 
seeks  advice  on  taking  the 
client/server  plunge.  Second  Opin  ¬ 
ions  by  Richard  Pastore 

669.  “GE’s  New  Leading  Light” 

(Page  60) — Hellene  Runtagh,  GE’s 
first  CIO,  says  superior  information 
management  is  the  key  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  success.  An  interview  by 
Thomas  Kiely 

670.  “Building  Bridges”  (Page 
70) — Syracuse  University  trains 
students  for  “bridge”  positions  — 
those  that  require  technical  and  in- 
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WHAT  OTHERS  PROMISE  HlfflBMW. 


Intel,  Unisys  Said  to  Plan  to  Develop 
Commercial  Uses  of  Parallel  Processing 


Intel  Corp.  and  Unisys  Corp  are  team¬ 
ing  up  in  the  race  to  develop  a  form  of 
high-performance  computing  power 
known  as  parallel  processing  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  market,  industry  officials  said. 

Intel  and  Unisys  declined  to  com¬ 
ment. 

Their  development  agreement,  which  is 
\  scheduled  to  be  announced  today  in  Santa 
!  Clara.  Calif.. 

Whe  building 
1  currently 


to  bear  fruit  until  1995.  And  it  will  face  stiff 
competition  from  others  who  have  already 
entered  the  market  or  are  planning  to 
soon.  Among  larger  companies,  that  in¬ 
cludes  International  Business  Mxchiij#r 
Corp..  which  is  planning  to  Injj 
parallel  entry  by  year  end. 

One  parallel-compui 
always  focused  on^r 
is  Teradata, 

Telephone  * 
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has  done,' 
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Parallel  box 
draws  near 


IBM  is  essentially  on  schedule  with  its 
Enterprise  System/9000  parallel  proces¬ 
sor  announcement  set  for  later  this  year, 
a  company  executive  said  last  week.  But 
the  unveiling  will  likely  take  place  in  Oc¬ 
tober  — or  even  later. 

The  machine,  intended  to  handle  corn- 
database  queries  and  off-load  that 
the  regular  mainframe,  will  be 
processors  in 
It  will  con- 


THE  PARALLEL 
UNIVERSE  GROWS 

Unisys,  Intel,  and  IBM  are  moving 
into  “alternative  mainframes” 


If  two  heads  are  better  than  one,  why 
not  a  dozen?  Or  50,  or  100?  That’s 
the  latest  thinking  in  the  commercial 
data  processing  market.  For  40  years, 
mainframers  such  as  IBM  and  Unisys 
have  struggled  to  build  the  fastest  sin¬ 
gle  computer  possible.  But  now  they’re 
bumping  into  fundamental  physical  lim¬ 
its,  making  each  new  speedup  terribly 
expensive.  So,  the  commercial  mam/ 
frame  industry,  like  supercomputer 
ers  before  it,  is  turning  to  pay 
cessing,  ganging  togetj 
cheap  micropro« 
computin] 


TANDEM  DELIVERS  TODAY. 


THE  POWER  OF  RELIABLE 

COMMERCIAL  PARALLEL  PROCESSING  IS  HERE  TODAY. 


The  new  Himalaya  range  of  business  servers  combines 
Tandem’s  unique  parallel  processing  architecture  with 
industry  standard  RISC  technology  and  three- 
dimensional  TorusNet  interconnectivity  to  provide  the 
highest  levels  of  performance  at  the  lowest  cost  of 
ownership.  We  deliver  the  power  other  vendors  only 
promise:  permanent  availability,  unmatched  data  integrity, 
open  interoperability  arid  development,  the  only  fault 
tolerant  parallel  systems  that  will  provide  UNIX ® 
personality  and  TUXEDO ®,  and  virtually  unlimited 
scalability.  In  fact,  the  Himalaya  range  of  servers  will 
expand  from  two  processors  to  more  than  4,000 — and 
up  to  1,500  terabytes  of  storage  capacity — giving  you 
the  ability  to  grow  as  your  processing  and  storage  needs 


grow.  Only  Tandem  has  the  systems  you  need  to  run 
your  largest  business-critical  applications  at  peak 
performance.  To  see  how  we  deliver  the  power  of 
parallelism  for  the  broadest  range  of  online  transaction 
processing,  client/server  messaging,  and  decision  support 
applications,  call  us  at  1-800-959-2492,  Ext.  812. 
Why  wait  for  tomorrow  when  Tandem  has  it  today? 


To  find  out  how  to  get  real  reliability,  call  1-800-959-2492,  Ext.  812,  for  a  free 
copy  of  our  28-page  report  titled,  “Reliable  Computing  at  No  Price  Premium.” 


UNIX  and  TUXEDO  are  registered  trademarks  of  UNIX  Systems  Laboratories,  Inc.  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  Tandem  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Tandem  Computers  Incorporated  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries. 

Hewlett-Packard,  SUN,  IBM  and  DEC  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


terpersonal  skills.  By  Megan  Santo- 
sus 

671.  “A  Consultative  Approach” 

( Page  28) — to  compete  successfully 
with  outsourcers  and  systems  inte¬ 
grators,  internal  IS  must  master  the 
art  of  influence.  An  Insights  column 
by  L.  Paul  Ouellette 

672.  “Al-dentity  Crisis”  (Page 
34) — ,4,44/  conference  offers  a  sep¬ 
arate  program  devoted  to  business 
applications  embodying  AI.  A  Note¬ 
book  column  by  Lew  McCreary 

673.  “A  Client/Server  Interface” 

(Page  78)—  Object-based  GUIs 
provide  the  perfect  means  for  fully 
exploiting  client/server.  A  State  of 
the  Art  column  by  John  Edwards 

674.  "Frontline”  (Page  82) — the 
virtually  limitless  world  of  PC 
Cards.  By  Portia  Isaacson 

675.  “Drilling  for  Data”  (Page 
88) — Sonat  Offshore  Drilling’s 
biggest  chore  is  keeping  the  world’s 
largest  oil  platforms  up  and  run¬ 
ning.  A  Working  Smart  column  by 
Megan  Santosus 


SEPTEMBER  15,  1993 
Strategic  Outlook  on 
Business  Planning 

676.  “Getting  On  the  Same  Page” 

(Page  42) — understanding  IS's  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  company  helps 
CIOs  suggest  ways  technology  will 
further  the  goals  of  the  enterprise. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 


677.  “Models  in  the  Making” 

(Page  48) — the  M inneapolis  Star 
Tribune,  Fluor  Daniel,  The  Dannon 
Co.  and  Charles  Schwab  feature 
strategically  united  business  and 
technology  departments.  By  Mickey 
Williamson 


678.  “Being  There”  (Page  56) — 
an  interview  with  Jennifer  Thomp¬ 
son,  vice  presiden  t  of  IS  at  Canadi¬ 
an  Tire  Corp.  By  Mickey 
Williamson 

679.  “Finding  the  Business  Fu¬ 
ture”  (Page  58) — IT  is  a  strategic 
business  resource  that  allows  com¬ 
panies  to  meet  customers’  needs  re¬ 
gardless  of  time  and  place.  By 
Mickey  Williamson 

680.  “Quick  Change  Artists” 

(Page  32) — virtual  companies  are 
breaking  down  organizational  bar¬ 
riers  and  building  up  customer  ex¬ 
pectations.  By  David  H.  Freedman 

681.  “Joint  Ventures”  (Page 

60) — JC  Penney  and  Nalco  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.  are  winners  of  SIM’s  sev¬ 
enth  annual  Partners  in  Leadership 
Award. 

682.  “IT  Advance  Teams”  (Page 
24) — advanced-technology  groups 
are  charged  with  promoting  new 
technologies  that  provide  competi¬ 
tive  advantage.  An  Insights  column 
by  Thornton  May 

683.  “Object  Lessons”  (Page 
28) — Taligent  conducts  a  study  of 
early  adopters  of  object  technology 
and  their  experiences.  An  Outlook 
column  by  Nancy  Deyo  and  Joe 
Gillach 

684.  “Keeping  Secrets”  (Page 
64) — CIOs  need  a  program  to  pro¬ 
tect  copyrighted  and  trade-secret 
material  purchased  from  third-party 
vendors.  A  State  of  the  Art  column 
by  Tobey  B.  Marzouk 

685.  “A  Stitch  in  Time”  (Page 
72) — a  Working  Smart  column  on 
Third  Street  Sportswear,  which  im¬ 
plemented  a  data- management  sys¬ 
tem  to  ease  its  burden.  By  Melanie 
Menagh 


OCTOBER  1,  1993 

686.  “Information  and  Access  for 
All”  (Page  44) — MIT  President 
Charles  M.  Vest  tells  how  a  national 
information  infrastructure  will  af¬ 
fect  the  country.  An  interview  by 
Ijeigh  Buchanan 

687.  “Missing  Links”  (Page 
54) — although  the  road  to  inte¬ 
grating  databases  is  bumpy,  CIOs 
agree  the  hassle  is  worth  the  re¬ 
wards.  By  Richard  Pastore 

688.  “Continental  Divides”  (Page 
62) — for  3M,  regionalization  is  a 
means  of  achieving  the  right  bal¬ 
ance  between  local  autonomy  and 


cent  ral  control  in  each  part  of  the 
world.  By  Allan  E.  Alter 

689.  “Some  Next-Best  Things  to 
Being  There”  (Page  70) — with 
prices  falling  and  tech  nologies  ma¬ 
turing,  electronic-meeting  tools  are 
beginning  to  proliferate.  By  Lucie 
Juneau 


690.  “Taking  New  Measures” 

(Page  28) — an  Insights  column  on 
establishing  customer-based  mea¬ 
sures  of  service  performance.  By 
Chandran  Sankaran  and  Henry  D. 
Taylor  Jr. 

691.  “A  Better  Understanding” 

(Page  38) — CIOs  must  be  involved 
in  strategic  planning  to  make  deci¬ 
sions  that  are  aligned  with  a  com¬ 
pany’s  goals.  A  First  Person  column 
by  Daniel  L.  Barth 

692.  “Career  Uplifts”  (Page 

80) — a  Human  Factors  column  on 
Texas  Instruments  ’  Employee  Devel¬ 
opment  Center,  through  which  IS 
professionals  aid  their  peers.  By  Sue 
Patterson 

693.  “The  Speed  of  Light”  (Page 
84) — a  State  of  the  Art  column  on 
fiber  optics.  By  John  Edwards 

694.  “Maintaining  the  Jet  Set” 

(Page  96) — Northwest  Airlines’ 
maintenance-scheduling  system  has 
reduced  the  number  of  unanticipat¬ 
ed  layovers.  A  Working  Smart  col¬ 
umn  by  Megan  Santosus 

OCTOBER  15,  1993 
Strategic  Outlook  on 
Leadership 

695.  “Into  the  Fray”  (Page  40) — 
CIOs  must  not  only  be  effective 
managers  but  leaders  capable  of  in¬ 
spiring  change.  By  Thomas  Kiely 

696.  “The  Right  Chemistry" 

(Page  48) — executives  at 


Astra/Merck  use  teamwork,  empow¬ 
erment  and  collaboration  in  hopes 
of  moving  a  startup  to  success.  By 
Thomas  Kiely 

697.  “Group  Wary"  (Page  56) — 
Abraham  Zaleznik,  leadership 
pundit,  believes  leadership  is  erod¬ 
ing  at  today’s  organizations.  An 
interview  by  Thomas  Kiely 

698.  “Emperors  of  the  Air” 

(Page  64) — various  organizations 
are  addressing  the  real-time  con¬ 
nectivity  challenges  posed  by  a 
worldwide  mobile  workforce.  By 
Megan  Santosus 

699.  “A  World  As  One”  (Page 

28) — global  companies  need  in¬ 
formation  systems  that  are  easy  to 
use,  flexible  and  can  translate 
among  employees  in  different 
countries.  An  Insights  column  by 
George  Vieira 

700.  “Construction  Time  Again” 

(Page  32) — manufacturing  com¬ 
panies  are  reengineering,  but 
many  are  uncertain  how  to  man¬ 
age  the  process  of  change.  An  Out¬ 
look  column  By  Edmund  0.  Goll 
and  Michael  F.  Cordovano 

701.  “Outsourcing  Tug  of  War” 

(Page  74) — an  Insights  column 
on  CIOs  in  the  banking  industry, 
who  had  better  take  the  outsourc¬ 
ing  option  more  seriously.  By  Dick 
Sullivan 


702.  “Tests  of  Character”  (Page 
78) — A  State  of  the  Art  column  on 
diagnostic  tools  as  a  way  of  learn¬ 
ing  your  employees’  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  By  Tracy  Mayor 

703.  “Learning  Their  Parts” 

(Page  88) — Chrysler  installs  a  de¬ 
cision-support  and  analysis  tool 
that  improves  productivity.  A  Work¬ 
ing  Smart  column  by  Megan  Santo¬ 
sus 
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704.  “Some  Simulating  Experi¬ 
ences”  (Page  34) — computer-aid¬ 
ed  simulation  is  taking  a  little  mys¬ 
tery  out  of  life — and  a  lot  of  the 
risk.  By  Mickey  Williamson 

705.  “No  Pane,  No  Gain”  (Page 
46) — Andersen  Corp.  changed  its 
business  processes  to  keep  up  with 
the  demands  of  customized  prod¬ 
ucts.  By  Megan  Santosus 

706.  “WAN  Way  or  Another” 

(Page  62) — companies  are  pursu¬ 
ing  the  WAN  strategy  most  likely  to 
give  them  the  bandwidth  they  need, 
when  they  need  it.  By  Charles  Pel- 
ton 

707.  “Postman’s  Progress” 

(Page  74) — social  critic  Neil  Post¬ 
man  expounds  on  the  hidden  price 
of  progress.  An  interview  by  Lew 
McCreary 

708.  “Its’s  Easy  Being  Green” 

(Page  26) — the  EPA  is  helps  orga¬ 
nizations  cut  costs  and  air  pollution 
through  the  Energy  Star  Computers 
Program.  An  Insights  column  by 
Brian  Johnson  and  Linda  Latham 

709.  “Frontline”  (Page  86) — 

what  we  really  need  is  a  means  to 
identify  and  extract  the  messages 
we  want  from  the  flood  of  those  we 
don't.  By  Portia  Isaacson 

710.  “Something  for  Nothing” — 

a  First  Person  column  on  Kash  n 
Karry’s  experience  with  free  soft¬ 
ware  gleaned  from  the  Internet.  By 
Jim  Stikeleather 

711.  “Vocal  Heroes”  (Page 
102 ) — speech-recognition  tech¬ 
nologies  could  provide  the  intuitive 
computer  interface  we've  all  been 
waiting  for.  A  State  of  the  Art  col¬ 
umn  by  John  Paul  Kowal 

712.  “Selective  News  Service” 

(Page  112) — Johnson  &  Higgins 
develops  a  system  to  access,  filter 
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and  deliver  relevant  data  to  brokers' 
desks  when  they  need  it.  A  Working 
Smart  column  by  Carol  Hildebrand 


NOVEMBER  15,  1993 
Strategic  Outlook  on 
Consulting  Services 

713.  “Improving  Your  Outside 
Chances”  (Page  31 ) — since  IS  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  ultimately  accountable 
for  an  outsourced  project’s  success  or 
failure,  they  must  stay  involved.  By 
Mickey  Williamson 

714.  “Working  Relationships” 

(Page  44) — companies  that  have 
managed  successful  consulting  en¬ 
gagements  know  that  it  takes  plan¬ 
ning,  involvement  and  trust  to  make 
a  project  fly.  By  Mickey  Williamson 

715.  “Making  the  Numbers” 

(Page  50) — the  Gartner  Group 
doesn't  leave  its  performance  up  to 
chance.  By  Mickey  Williamson  and 
Lew  McCreary 

716.  “A  Decided  Slant”  (Page 
54) — the  IS  manager  at  GE  Appli¬ 
ances  believes  that  business  talents, 
not  technology  skills,  will  keep  his 
staff  from  fading  into  irrelevance. 
Second  Opinions  by  Richard  Pas- 
tore 

717.  “Changing  Courses”  (Page 
24)- — Chicago-area  CIOs  can  offer 
workers  practical  training  cheaply, 
quickly  and  locally,  thanks  to  a 
new  education  initiative.  An  In¬ 
sights  column  by  Richard  Arns 

718.  “Getting  To  Unix”  (Page 
62) — selecting  an  open-systems 
vendor  can  be  perilous.  A  State  of 
the  Art  column  by  Ronald  V.  Rose 

719.  “Working  on  the  Railroad” 

(Page  72) — Improving  Conrad's 
rail  service  has  as  much  to  do  with 
communications  as  it  does  with  lo¬ 
comotion.  A  Working  Smart  column 
by  Megan  Santosus 


DECEMBER  1993 

720.  “Rethinking  the  Distributive 
Principle”  (Page  32) — not  content 
to  simply  get  orders  out  on  time, 
companies  are  taking  a  holistic, 
customer-focused  approach  to 
streamlining  the  distribution  pro¬ 
cess.  By  Megan  Santosus 

721.  “A  Gradual  Opening”  (Page 
44) — the  move  to  nonproprietary, 
client/server-based  systems  is  on. 
But  the  transformation  needn’t  be 
precipitous.  By  David  H.  Freedman 


722.  “Short  Terms  of  Agreement” 

(Page  54) — the  next  wave  of  out¬ 
sourcing  contracts  is  giving  cus¬ 
tomers  greater  control  over  their 
dearly  departed  IS  resources.  By 
Richard  Pastore 

723.  “The  Year  in  Review”  (Page 
62) — an  index  of  all  major  articles 
published  in  CIO  in  1993,  includ¬ 
ing  a  cross-reference  by  article  type. 


Learning  To  See 
'Lite  Forest 
For  I  lie  Trees 


How  Customer  Demand 
Is  Fueling  New  Forms 
Of  Outsourcery 


724.  “Business  or  Bust”  (Page 
26)  —  a  notebook  column  on  CIO's 
own  conference  about  the  politics  of 
IT.  By  Jason  S.  Casey 

725.  “Wise  Choices”  (Page 

70) — effective  project  management 
is  not  impossible — all  you  need  is 
the  right  manager,  the  right  soft¬ 
ware  and  the  right  attitude.  A  State 
of  the  Art  column  by  Tracy  Mayor 

726.  “Publish  or  Perish”  (Page 
76) — a  Working  Smart  column  on 
Fidelity  Investments’  move  to  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing  in  an  effort  to 
speed  up  its  mailings  of  shareholder 
reports.  By  Nancy  Hitchcock 


CROSS-REFERENCE 
BY  ARTICLE  TYPE 

1.  Technology  Overviews  591, 

592,  598,  601,  603,  608,  609,  617, 
619,  622,  632,  639,  648,  649,  655, 
665,  673,  674,  683,  689,  702,  704, 
711,  725 

2.  Communications  Technology 

640,  645,  650,  654,  693,  698,  706, 
709,  719 

3.  Databases  653,  687 
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See  I994’s  new 
networking  products  first 


Traditionally,  ComNet  is  the  launching  pad  for  new  networking 
products  and  services.  It's  the  first  show  of  the  year  to  showcase 
the  latest  technological  innovations  to  help  you  achieve  success 
in  the  global  marketplace. 

In  the  emerging  era  of  global  business,  the  rewards  will  go 
to  the  companies  that  interconnect  widely  dispersed  LANs  over 
wide  area  networks  into  enterprise  systems. 

Come  to  ComNet  ’94  and  discover  the  networking  products, 
technologies,  and  ideas  you’ll  use  to  lead  your  company 
into  the  global  age. 

■  Visit  over  450  exhibiting  companies  and  see  more  than  250 
new  products. 

■  Evaluate  new  high-speed  bridges,  multiprotocol  routers,  intel¬ 
ligent  hubs,  LANs,  network  management  systems,  wireless 
solutions  and  other  hot  products  on  the  day  they’re  introduced. 

■  Get  the  inside  story  on  developing  trends  and  technologies, 
like  ATM,  Frame  Relay,  FDDI,  fast  Ethernet,  and  more. 

■  Visit  LiveNet,  a  real-world  demonstration  of  advanced  enter¬ 
prise  networking  in  action. 

■  See  productivity-enhancing  “anytime/anywhere"  communica¬ 
tions  at  the  Wireless  Pavilion. 

A  conference  program  that  gives  you  the  global  perspective 
—and  the  tools  to  make  informed  buying  decisions. 

Choose  from  more  than  20  in-depth  tutorials,  the  Executive  Sym¬ 
posium,  and  over  75  conference  sessions  to  expand  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  today's  most  critical  networking  issues.  Topics  cover  the 
full  spectrum  of  enterprise  network  products,  technologies, 
design  solutions  and  management  methods.  You'll  explore  impor¬ 
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tant  policy  and  industry  trends.  And — new  this  year — ComNet  '94 
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munications,  and  desktop  applications.  Learn  from  the  best 
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of  Intel,  and  Bob  Metcalfe,  the  inventor  of  Ethernet. 

Produced  by  IDG  World  Expo.  Sponsored  by  Network  World 
and  Computerworld. 
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tion  technology.  IDG’s  research  subsidiary,  International  Data 
Corp.  (IDC),  is  the  leading  market  research  and  analysis  firm 
covering  the  computer  field. 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


Wise  Choices 


Effective  project 
management  is  not 
impossible — all 
you  need  is  the  right 
manager,  the  right 
software  and  the  right 
attitude 

BY  TRACY  MAYOR 


On  time  and  under  budget. 
For  nearly  every  planner, 
manager  and  IS  profession¬ 
al,  those  phrases  constitute 
the  siren  song  of  project 
management.  Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if 
you  could  simply  spend  a  little  mon¬ 
ey  up  front — hire  a  professional  or 
buy  a  piece  of  software,  say — and 
guarantee  success  for  every  project 
you  oversee? 

Unfortunately,  quick  fixes  are  even 
more  rare  in  project  management 
than  in  most  other  disciplines.  Proj¬ 
ect-management  practitioners  say 
that  a  single  person  or  piece  of  soft¬ 
ware  can  do  little  to  right  a  project 
gone  seriously  wrong  or  transform  a 
corporation  plagued  by  years  of  bad 
habits  and  inertia.  “You  need  to  com¬ 
mit  to  a  major  behavioral  change  to 
bring  project  management  into  a 
company,”  says  Robert  K.  Wysocki,  a 
principal  with  Enterprise  Information 
Insights  Inc.  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
an  adjunct  faculty  member  at  Boston 
University’s  Center  for  Management 
Development.  “Sending  a  few  man¬ 
agers  to  take  a  three-day  training 


course  won’t  make  it  part  of  your 
life.” 

That  doesn’t  mean  you  should  sim¬ 
ply  accept  missed  deadlines,  costly 
mid-course  corrections,  low  employ¬ 
ee  morale  and  aborted  projects.  Proj¬ 
ects  can  be  managed  well,  provided 
you’re  willing  to  do  some  work  up 
front. 

A  good  software  tool — carefully 
culled  from  a  field  of  hundreds  to 
best  match  your  computing  environ¬ 
ment,  project  methodology  and  busi¬ 
ness  goals — can  take  an  enormous 
burden  off  the  managers  involved. 
But  the  best  software  package  in  the 
world  won’t  help  if  the  project  man¬ 
ager  isn’t  up  to  the  job.  “Software 
tools  multiply  the  ability  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  manager,”  says  Gerald  M.  Wein¬ 
berg,  a  longtime  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  author  of  The  Psychology 
of  Computer  Programming  and  Qual¬ 
ity  Software  Management.  “But  if  you 
multiply  something  by  zero,  what 
you  get  is  zero.  And  with  negative 
talent,  tools  can  actually  make  the 
situation  worse.” 

The  solution  is  to  first  choose  a 
top-notch  program  manager,  then  a 
software  package  that  fits  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  needs  and  goals.  Finally,  make  it 
your  responsibility  to  foster  a  compa¬ 
nywide  work  ethos  that  fully  supports 
both  manager  and  methodology. 

Perhaps  the  most-common  mis¬ 
take  CIOs  make  is  appointing  a 
successful  programmer  as  proj¬ 
ect  manager.  “There  is  little  connec¬ 
tion  between  a  good  project  manag¬ 
er  and  a  good  coder,”  says  Dennis 
O’Brien,  project  manager  at  Universal 
Oil  Products  (UOP)  in  Des  Plaines,  Ill. 

“A  project  manager  must  keep  the 
forest  in  view  and  not  be  concerned 
about  the  bark  on  the  trees.”  That’s 
not  to  say  that  an  engineer  can’t  be¬ 
come  a  good  project  manager,  just  that 
success  in  one  area  does  not  guaran- 
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tee  success  in  the  other. 

Someone  who  is  highly  motivated 
by  technology  rather  than  manage¬ 
ment  concerns  will  likely  not  be  a 
successful  project  manager,  agrees 
David  Crane,  a  principal  at  D.V  Crane 
&  Associates  in  Southboro,  Mass., 
and  a  teaching  colleague  of  Wysoc- 
ki’s  at  the  Center  for  Management 
Development.  Instead,  Crane  em¬ 
phasizes  such  soft  skills  as  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  listen  and  an  understanding  of 
the  use  of  quantification.  “The  proj¬ 
ect  manager  should  be  oriented  to¬ 
ward  goals  and  delivery,”  he  says. 

Because  the  project  manager’s 
role  in  a  company’s  overall  manage¬ 
ment  structure  is  often  blurry,  nego¬ 
tiation  skills  are  paramount.  The  ide¬ 
al  project  manager  should  be  willing 
to  take  charge,  be  decisive  and  “crack 
the  whip”  when  necessary  but  still 
maintain  good  rapport.  A  project 
manager  who  creates  a  sense  of  psy¬ 
chological  “ownership”  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  among  both  clients  and  team 
members  will  prevent  finger-point¬ 
ing  when  troubles  arise. 

If  you’re  forced  to  choose,  pick  an 
experienced  manager  with  proven 
people  skills  over  a  prized  program¬ 
mer,  advises  project-management 
guru  Weinberg.  “But  be  sure  to  hon¬ 
or  the  technical  expertise.  The  CIO 
can  do  something  about  this  by  giv¬ 
ing  both  kinds  of  professionals  good 
career  paths.” 

There  are  hundreds  of  programs 
on  the  market  claiming  some 
measure  of  project-management 
capability — and  almost  as  many 
caveats  from  industry  insiders,  who 
caution  that  over-  or  underreliance 
on  such  tools  is  a  common  failing. 

Managers  who  aren’t  careful  to 
put  data  into  context  are  most  likely 
to  become  overreliant  on  a  software 
tool.  For  example,  nearly  every  soft¬ 
ware  package  allows  you  to  track  the 
number  of  hours  employees  have 
dedicated  to  a  project,  but  in  many 
cases  that  measure  is  meaningless 
or  misleading.  “Tools  can  encourage 
you  to  measure  how  many  hours 
people  put  into  something  or  how 
many  lines  of  code  have  been  writ¬ 
ten,”  says  Weinberg.  “But  that’s 


merely  what  [the  project]  has  cost 
you  so  far”;  it  tells  you  little  about 
the  project’s  true  status. 

The  flip  side  of  the  coin  is  under¬ 
reliance.  “Project-management  soft¬ 
ware  is  unlike  a  lot  of  popular  soft¬ 
ware  [in  that]  it’s  not  intuitively 
obvious  what  you  do  with  it,”  ex¬ 
plains  Crane.  “There’s  a  methodolo- 

“Know  the  limitations  of 
your  tools  up  front  and 
make  sure  you  can  live  with 
them.  Then  spend  lots  of 
time  sanity  checking.” 

-Tom  Barrett 


gy  that  people  need  to  understand 
before  they  can  use  it.”  Crane  and 
other  consultants  say  many  clients 
use  their  software  for  little  more 
than  generating  charts.  Training  is 
the  solution  in  such  cases. 

To  combat  dependency  problems, 
Tom  Barrett,  a  program  manager  at 
Ziff  Desktop  Information  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  advises  users  at  the 
outset  to  input  all  the  information 
that  will  produce  meaningful  results. 
It’s  up  to  the  manager  to  define  and 
assign  variables  to  resources,  time 
and  tasks.  Although  software  pack¬ 
ages  have  improved  their  setup  and 
tutorial  options,  he  says,  “people 
still  skip  things.”  Managers  who 
don’t  fully  understand  the  software 
may  wind  up  relying  on  the  tool  to 
drive  their  development  efforts 
rather  than  the  other  way  around. 
“Know  the  limitations  of  your  tools 
up  front  and  make  sure  you  can  live 
with  them,”  Barrett  says.  “Then 
spend  lots  of  time  sanity  checking.” 

When  it  comes  time  to  decide 
among  packages,  choose  a  tool  based 
on  a  methodology  that’s  consistent 
with  your  business  goals.  Unlike  ac¬ 
counting  software,  for  example,  no 
standards  exist  for  project-manage¬ 
ment  software,  so  five  different  pack¬ 
ages  may  present  five  different  ways  of 


working.  Most  packages  offer  features 
that  adhere  to  critical  path,  Gantt,  pro¬ 
gram  evaluation  and  review  technique 
(PERT)  or  work  breakdown  structure 
(WBS)  approaches,  but  they  vary 
widely  in  their  depth  of  capabilities. 

Your  software  tool  should  obvious¬ 
ly  match  both  your  work  and  com¬ 
puting  environments.  Consider  also 
the  number  of  projects  you  want  to 
track  simultaneously;  your  need  for 
resource  leveling,  refined  schedul¬ 
ing,  customized  fields  and  other 
higher-end  features;  how  easy  the 
program  is  to  use  on  a  day-to-day  ba¬ 
sis;  and  the  amount  of  training  and 
help  you  want  built  into  the  system. 

Particularly  in  the  PC  market, 
project-management  software  has 
become  much  more  powerful  and 
easy  to  use  in  the  past  couple  of 
years,  but  that  trend  is  by  no  means 
universal.  Often,  a  program  with 
higher-end  features  may  harbor  less 
user-friendly  areas. 

Among  PC-based  project  man¬ 
agers,  which  typically  range  from 
$500  to  $900,  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Project  for  Windows  is  popu¬ 
lar.  Ziff  Desktop’s  Barrett  is  one  of 
many  managers  to  recommend  the 
$695  program;  he  likes  its  ease  of 
use  and  ability  to  measure  progress 
against  a  particular  milestone  and  to 
package  data  into  larger,  summary 
tasks  for  reporting  purposes.  Other 
noteworthy  PC  programs  include 
CA-SuperProject  for  Windows  from 
Computer  Associates  International 
Inc.,  Time  Line  for  Windows  from 
Symantec  Corp.,  Project  Workbench 
from  Applied  Business  Technology 
and  Project  Scheduler  5  from  Scitor 
Corp.  In  the  Macintosh  market, 
Claris  Corp.’s  MacProject  Pro  joins 
Microsoft  Project  as  a  program  with 
significant  market  share. 

In  the  $l,200-to-$4,000  range, 
Crane  recommends  Open  Plan  from 
Welcom  Software  Technology,  Pri- 
mavera  Project  Planner  from  Pri- 
mavera  Systems  Inc.  and  Artemis 
Prestige  from  Lucas  Management 
Systems. 

Although  PC -based  programs  have 
improved,  some  users  prefer  Unix 
workstation  packages.  After  testing 
several  PC-based  project  managers, 
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When  Disaster  Strikes 


What  do  you  do  when  you  discover,  late  in  the  game,  that  a  critical  proj¬ 
ect  is  seriously  off-track?  Project-management  experts  suggest  you  try 

some — or  all — of  the  following  crisis-management  tactics. 

■  Don’t  panic.  Calmly  assess  where  you  are  in  the  project  and  deter¬ 
mine  where  you  need  to  be. 

■  Resist  the  urge  to  introduce  a  new  or  different  project-manage¬ 
ment  package.  “It  won’t  do  you  any  good  at  this  point,  so  don’t  try 
it,”  says  one  analyst. 

■  Change  the  timing  of  the  project.  Buying  more  time  is  one  rela¬ 
tively  simple  way  to  complete  a  project  without  significantly  dis¬ 
rupting  other  projects  or  borrowing  resources. 

■  Change  the  scope  of  the  project.  Huddle  with  the  client  and  deter¬ 
mine  if  any  part  of  the  project  can  be  delivered  later.  A  software 
rollout,  for  example,  is  often  able  to  proceed  on  schedule  without 
“niceties,”  which  can  follow  in  a  later  release. 

■  Try  using  a  PERT  network  diagram  to  discover  any  hidden  bottle¬ 
necks.  Most  project-management  software  supports  this  feature. 

■  Reallocate  your  resources.  Throwing  bodies  at  a  project  can  often 
reduce  productivity  and  increase  confusion;  but  in  selective  cases, 
that  can  be  an  effective  short-term  solution  to  bring  a  project  back 
on  track. 

■  Determine  which  tasks — if  any — can  be  done  simultaneously.  Of¬ 
ten  a  project  that  was  laid  out  linearly  can  be  “telescoped”  so  that 
activities  or  tasks  run  concurrently.  Individual  tasks  may  take 
longer  than  planned  and  costs  may  rise,  but  working  on  several 
phases  simultaneously  will  allow  you  to  meet  your  original  dead¬ 
line. 

■  Consider  calling  in  a  project-management  consultant.  Caveats 
abound — be  particularly  wary  of  consultants  trying  to  sell  one  par¬ 
ticular  methodology  or  brand  of  software.  But  sometimes  a  consul¬ 
tant’s  objective  opinion  can  send  a  clear  message  that  both  employ¬ 
ees  and  upper  management  will  heed. 

■  Be  brave.  Often  a  troubled  project  wasn’t  sufficiently  aligned  with  a 
company’s  bottom-line  business  strategy  in  the  first  place.  It  takes 
a  strong  manager  to  cancel  a  project  in  midstream,  but  the  long¬ 
term  monetary  and  time  savings  can  be  significant. 

■  Learn  from  your  mistakes.  Determine  which  parts  of  a  canceled 

project  can  be  successfully  and  strategically  “rebirthed”;  set  in 
place  a  project-management  methodology  that  ensures  the  next 
project  won’t  derail.  -T.  Mayor 


UOP’s  O’Brien  was  surprised  to  find 
that  Unix-based  Digital  Tools  Inc.’s  Au- 
toPLAN  II  was  the  easiest  to  use.  “I 
have  12  users  working  with  AutoPLAN 
II  without  a  manual  and  have  had  no 
problems,”  he  says. 

Even  the  most-capable  manager 
working  with  the  best  software 
available  cannot  guarantee  a  proj¬ 
ect’s  success  without  the  CIO’s  sup¬ 
port.  The  project  manager  needs  that 
support  in  order  to  gain  access  to  up¬ 
per  managers  and  the  authority  to  car¬ 
ry  out  his  or  her  responsibilities.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  CIO  must  send  a  message 
up  and  down  the  line  that  the  company 
is  firmly  committed  to  project  man¬ 
agement. 

A  project  has  a  much-greater  chance 
of  succeeding  if  managers  can  demon¬ 
strate  its  importance  to  the  strategic 
goals  of  the  business.  Experts  cite  a 
lack  of  focus  from  top  management  as 
the  main  reason  projects  fail  to  catch 
fire.  Weinberg  describes  working  for 
three  months  with  a  15-person,  two- 
manager  team  that  was  forced  to 
switch  meeting  rooms  from  one  week 
to  the  next  because  they  had  no 
space  of  their  own.  Yet  the  CIO  as¬ 
signed  a  value  of  $10  million  to  $12 
million  a  year  to  the  project.  Although 
the  CIO  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  proj¬ 
ect’s  value,  he  had  failed  to  commu¬ 
nicate  his  vision  to  facilities  person¬ 
nel. 

Avoiding  “scope  creep”  is  another 
challenge.  CIOs  should  make  sure 
all  interested  parties  agree  in  ad¬ 
vance  on  what  the  project  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  produce,  then  stick  to  that  plan 
or  renegotiate  resource  allocation 
and  deadlines  as  necessary.  Avoid 
the  “big  bang”  approach  by  building 
in  achievable  milestones  along  the 
way,  then  test  the  product  at  those 
points  to  make  sure  it  delivers. 
Some  practitioners  recommend  in¬ 
tervals  of  no  longer  than  five  days 
between  checkpoints;  others  argue 
that  such  a  short  time  frame  invites 
“micromanaging.”  Weinberg’s  rule 
of  thumb:  Check  often  enough  so 
that  you  can  back  out  of  a  given  task 
if  necessary. 

Finally,  CIOs  must  be  willing  to 
back  out  of  a  project  altogether.  Ac¬ 


cording  to  Weinberg,  the  most-impor¬ 
tant  thing  a  CIO  can  do  to  improve 
project  management  companywide  is 
to  create  an  atmosphere  where  bad 
news  can  be  freely  communicated.  “It 
takes  an  extraordinary  CIO  to  foster 
an  atmosphere  where  the  project 
manager  can  blow  the  whistle  and 


live  to  tell  about  it,”  Weinberg  says. 
“But  you  must  be  willing  to  drive  fear 
from  the  workplace.  Otherwise,  you 
won’t  have  the  realism  you  need  to 
run  projects  successfully.”  BE) 


Tracy  Mayor  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
editor  in  Salem,  Mass. 
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What  makes  the  Xerox  4135 
the  ultimate  in-line  billing  system? 


XEROX 


Start  on  a  roll... 


go  for  a  big  finish. 


Xerox  has  a  way  to  take  our  Xerox  4135  Laser  Printing 
System  and  use  it  to  make  your  billing  process  more 
accurate,  more  productive,  and  in  fact  of  a  higher  quality 
than  anything  else  that  money  can  buy. 

However,  we’d  be  the  first  to  admit  we  couldn’t  have 
achieved  this  miracle  of  modern  technology  without  a  little 
help  from  the  people  at  Roll  Systems  Inc.  and  Bell  +  Howell. 

So  here’s  how  it  works.  First  we  put  a  Roll  Systems  Inc. 
LaserSheeter  on  the  front  of  the  4135,  allowing  it  to  feed 
two-up,  cut-sheet  forms  at  116  pages  a  minute  (giving  you 
232  pages  a  minute)  for  up  to  12  hours  of  continuous 
printing.  Then  we  put  a  Bell  +  Howell  Ma.ilStar  500  with 
slitter/ merger  on  the  back  end  to  separate  the  bills  and 
merge  them  in  the  correct  order.  The  final  result  is  that  bills 


are  inserted  in  envelopes,  metered,  sorted  and  made  ready 
for  mailing.  Meaning  that  unlike  most  systems,  the  entire 
billing  production  process,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  done 
in-line,  which  also  means  you  get  increased  productivity 
and  lowered  costs  with  less  manual  intervention. 

Just  think,  you  get  all  this  plus  the  advantages  of  laser  cut- 
sheet  production  like:  600x600  dpi  quality,  duplex  printing, 
multiple  paper  sources,  stocks  and  sizes,  and  the  ability  to 
use  different  fonts. 

If  that  isn’t  the  ultimate,  we  don’t  know  what  is.  Call  us  at 

1 -800- A  SK-XEROX,  ext.  834. 

Xerox 

The  Document  Company 


XEROX*  The  Document  Company*  and  4135  ire  trademarks  ot  XEROX  CORPORATION 
The  product  name*  used  herein  arc  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


A  Well-Informed  Call  Center 


Aspect  Telecommunications’  EnterpriseAccess  architecture  can  transform  your  call 
center  into  a  vital  information-server  node  on  a  local  or  global  enterprise  network. 
The  architecture  extends  access  to  mission-critical,  real-time  and  historical  call- 
transaction  data  resident  on  the  company’s  CallCenter  automatic  call  distributor  (ACD). 

Aspect’s  RealTime  Bridge  provides  an  Ethernet  TCP/IP  connection  from  the  call-center 
ACD  to  a  local  or  global  network  of  PCs  and  other  client  or  server  platforms.  From  there, 
users  have  access  to  information  about  calls  in  progress  and  to  such  events  as  the  current 
state  of  each  agent,  trunk  and  queue.  Using  the  same  TCP/IP  network  as  the  RealTime 
Bridge,  the  DataBase  Bridge  provides  access  to  all  historical  and  configuration  data  fields 
stored  in  the  call  center’s  relational  database.  Both  bridges  are  available  for  $2,000  per  ac¬ 
cess  session. 

Featuring  standards-based  plug-and-play  design,  EnterpriseAccess  also  supports  appli¬ 
cations  beyond  telephony  and  ACD.  Three  Windows-based  PC  application  software  pack¬ 
ages  are  available  as  well:  CustomView  Producer,  Director  and  Editor. 

Future  releases  of  EnterpriseAccess  will  support  integration  of  other  real-time  data 
streams  into  TCP/IP  networks  and  client  desktops,  according  to  the  company.  For  addi¬ 
tional  information,  call  408  441-2200. 

No  Strings  Attached 


Installing  video  security  or  monitoring  systems  can  be  a  costly  proposition,  involving  ca¬ 
ble  installations,  right-of-way  permits  and  licensing  regulations.  Laser  Communications 
Inc.’s  wireless  video-transceiver  series  features  one-  and  two-way  video-transmission 


capabilities  and  a  video  bandwidth  of  7.5MHz  for  high  image  resolution. 

The  NetWare-compatible  products  use  laser  technology  to  transmit  information  through 
the  air  up  to  1  kilometer  between  the  video  camera  and  monitor.  The  video  transceiver  can 
relay  camera  operating  instructions  by  transmitting  pan,  tilt,  focus,  zoom  and  remote- 
switcher  commands  over  its  laser  communications  channel. 

In  addition,  the  series,  which  supports  up  to  16Mbps  without  speed  degradation,  can  be 
used  to  interconnect  LANs,  both  token-ring-  and  Ethernet-based.  The  company  is  touting 
the  laser  series  as  a  cost-effective  alternative  to  coaxial-cable,  fiber-optic  and  microwave 
video-transmission  systems.  For  example,  the  L14-15  is  available  for  $10,700  and  includes 
two-way  audio  and  either  black-and-white  or  color  video.  And  the  L00-1X  laser  data 
transceiver  costs  $11,550;  it  comes  with  an  RS-232-C,  RS-422-A  or  audio  link. 

For  further  information  on  available  models,  call  717  394-8634. 


Souped- 
Up  Servers 


As  attractive  as  the  benefits  of 
client/server  are,  the  technolo¬ 
gy  simply  has  not  been  powerful 
or  reliable  enough  for  many  organiza¬ 
tions’  high-volume,  business-critical 
applications.  A  new  generation  of 
fault-tolerant,  open -systems  servers 
from  Pyramid  Technology  Corp.  may 
offer  companies  the  improvement 
they’ve  been  waiting  for.  According  to 
Pyramid,  known  for  its  high-end 
RISC  servers,  the  Nile  Series  offers 
mainframe-class  performance  via  a 
RISC-based  architecture  and  64-bit 
hardware  technology. 

The  first  system  in  the  series,  the 
NS150,  features  initial  configurations 
ranging  from  four  to  16  CPUs,  with 
total  performance  estimated  to  be 
higher  than  1,000  transactions  per 
second.  The  Nile  Series  also  uses 
Pyramid’s  cluster  technology,  which 
provides  near-continuous  availability 
even  during  failure/recovery  and 
maintenance  procedures.  Since  the 
system  enables  automatic  recovery 
from  most  single  points  of  failure,  it 
is  aimed  at  such  business-critical  ap¬ 
plications  as  stock-exchange  trading. 

Pyramid’s  error-reporting  net¬ 
work  gathers  and  continually  moni¬ 
tors  information  about  the  system, 
and  online  and  offline  remote  con¬ 
sulting/analysis  provides  users  with 
access  to  preventive  maintenance 
and  configuration  information.  En¬ 
try-level  configurations  start  at  less 
than  $500,000.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  408  428-9000. 
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WORKING  SMART 


Publish  or  Perish 


Faced  with  strict  SEC 
requirements  and  increasing 
competition,  Fidelity 
Investments  had  no  choice  but 
to  speed  up  its  mailings  of 
shareholder  reports.  After 
reengineering  the  process  and 
implementing  an  electronic- 
publishing  system,  the 
company’s  payback  was  even 
greater  than  expected. 


Fidelity  Investments  may  be 
the  largest  mutual-funds  firm 
in  the  country,  but  until  re¬ 
cently  its  approach  to  pro¬ 
cessing  documents  was  any¬ 
thing  but  state  of  the  art. 

The  Boston-based  company 
generates  8,500  pages  of 
shareholder  documents  an¬ 
nually,  and  SEC  regulations 
require  that  it  get  those  reports  out 
to  customers  within  60  days  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  At  the 
same  time,  Fidelity  is  under  pres¬ 
sure  from  competitors  that  can  do 
the  job  in  50  days  or  less.  But  Fi¬ 
delity  was  having  trouble  meeting — 
let  alone  beating — its  deadlines.  Se¬ 
nior  management  was  determined 
to  start  getting  documents  out  on 
time,  every  time. 

Fidelity’s  document-processing 
system  was  a  time-consuming  com¬ 
bination  of  manual  assembly,  data 
reentry  and  author  review.  The  so¬ 
lution,  decided  Brian  Degen,  direc¬ 
tor  of  publishing  services  and  tech¬ 
nologies,  was  to  reengineer  the 
shareholder-reporting  process  and 
implement  an  electronic-publishing 
system.  The  result:  significant  cost 
savings  and  a  substantial  reduction 
in  cycle  time. 

Degen  and  his  cross-functional 


team  began  by  defining  their  objec¬ 
tives,  outlining  existing  processes 
and  creating  a  flow  diagram  to  de¬ 
termine  where  they  could  save 
time.  The  procedure,  they  realized, 
was  unnecessarily  complex:  Fifteen 
departments  composed  different 
pages  of  the  report,  which  were 
manually  collected,  assembled, 
packaged  and  dispatched  to  an  out¬ 
side  typesetter.  The  typesetter  re¬ 
entered  all  the  data  and  returned 
the  documents  to  Fidelity  a  few 
days  later.  The  pages  were  then  dis¬ 
persed  to  the  original  creators  for 
several  review  cycles:  38  percent  of 
cycle  time  was  spent  reviewing, 
editing  and  proofing  the  documents. 

Fidelity’s  first  step  in  streamlin¬ 
ing  this  process  was  to  form  a  cen¬ 
tralized  division  charged  with  over¬ 
seeing  production.  Called 
shareholder  reporting,  the  group 
coordinates  document  flow  among 
the  departments,  including  fund  re¬ 
porting,  legal,  public  relations  and 
print/mail  operations. 

With  process  control  centralized, 
the  company  implemented  an  in- 
house,  electronic-publishing  system 
using  Interleaf  5 
from  Interleaf  Inc. 

Running  on  a  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment 
Corp.  Unix  plat¬ 
form,  the  software 
controls  document 
production  from 
design  through  fin¬ 
ished  product.  Be¬ 
cause  it  uses 
object-oriented 
technology,  Inter¬ 
leaf  5  reduces  mul¬ 
tiple  data- entry 
steps  by  allowing 
reuse  of  key  infor¬ 
mation.  Material 
such  as  document 
design  and  con¬ 
tent — logos,  pic¬ 
tures,  footnotes 


and  performance  charts — resides  in 
centralized  “libraries”;  departments 
simply  retrieve  the  data,  rather  than 
key  it  in  every  time  it  is  needed. 
This  also  improved  document  quali¬ 
ty  and  readability  by  increasing  the 
consistency  of  language  and  design. 

Ownership  is  built  into  the  new 
process  because  each  person  takes 
responsibility  for  the  quality  of  his 
or  her  own  material.  “Quality  is  bet¬ 
ter  because  data  is  coming  from  the 
original  source,”  says  Degen.  “Our 
productivity  is  way  up,  and  we  elim¬ 
inated  sources  of  error  in  the  data- 
entry  function.” 

Investments  in  electronic-pub¬ 
lishing  technology  enabled  Fidelity 
to  save  $800,000  annually  in  out¬ 
side- typesetting  costs  and  increase 
internal-typesetting  productivity  on 
original  composition  by  75  percent. 
Using  the  new  system,  Fidelity  now 
mails  its  documents  within  40  to  50 
days  after  year  end,  instead  of  the 
previous  55  to  65  days.  And  the 
company  has  used  the  productivity 
savings  to  increase  publishing  vol¬ 
ume  by  360  percent  over  two  years 
while  increasing  head  count  by  only 
70  percent.  The  system  has  proven 
so  successful  that  Fidelity  sees  uses 
for  it  outside  of  shareholder  report¬ 
ing.  “With  the  time  savings  and 
competency  developed,  benefits  are 
spreading  throughout  the  company,” 
says  Degen. 

-Nancy  Hitchcock 
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Ihat  WillSet  You  Free, 


It's 


IKE  JfvtAy. 


If  you  can’t  even  get 
internal  agreement  on 
what  an  automated 


workflow  system  is,  getting  one  off  the  ground  for  the  aid 


and  betterment  of  your  mobile  field  force  is  probably 
an  even  more  remote  possibihty.  And  while  your  techies 
down  the  hall  can  quote  you  chapter  and  verse  on  client/ 
server  technology,  collaborative  knowledge  sharing,  or 
remote  LAN  access,  has  anyone  brought  you  a  systems 
approach  smart  enough  and  simple  enough  to  work 
out  there  on  the  road? 

So  let’s  talk  “time  out”  here,  let’s  talk  reality, 
let’s  talk  free  seminar  with  some  very  frank  discus¬ 


sions  about  fleet  computing  applications  and  dozens 
of  organizations  just  like  yours  that  have  already  implemented  successful  field  communications  systems  that  actually  do 
automate  their  most  remote  and/or  mobile  business  transaction  processes. 


We’re  talking  centrally  created  and  managed  electronic  forms,  documents, 


and  reports,  all  invisibly  linked  to  central  systems  and  databases,  neatly  supported  by 


integral  electronic  software  distribution  capabilities  and  eminently  usable  by  even  your 
most  computer-shy  folks  in  the  field.  All  of  which  could  make  your  day-to-day  business 
life  a  little  less  of  a  ball-and-chain  existence. 


NEW  AND  HOT! 


new  oc  sc  rap  ton  QTY  pract 


■ 


All  courtesy  of  the  free  Remote  Possibilities  Seminar,  and  the  fabulous  RemoteWare®  family  of  software  tools  from 
XcelleNet?  Now  playing  at  a  major  metropolitan  area  near  you: 


ATLANTA,  BOSTON,  BURLINGTON  (MA),  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND,  DALLAS,  DENVER,  DETROIT,  EDISON  (NJ),  FT, WORTH, 
HOUSTON,  IRVINE  (CA),  LOS  ANGELES,  MIAMI,  MINNEAPOLIS,  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SAN  JOSE,  TORONTO. 

'  FOR  INFO, CALL  1-800-522-3566.  | 

Automating  Remote  Possibilities. 


XCELLENET 


Implementation  is  the  key  to  successful  reengineering. 
The  ability  to  help  your  company  get  from  concept  to  reality 
is  what  sets  Ernst  &  Young  consultants  apart. 

Our  experience  and  leadership  in  reengineering  allows  us 
to  help  implement  new  ideas  and  processes  fast  -  so  you  can 
move  ahead  of  the  competition. 

If  you’re  thinking  about  reengineering,  call  Ernst  Young. 
Contact  Terry  Ozan,  (212)  773-5610. 


=!l  Ernst  &Young 


